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Noise Control 


The International City Management Association believes it 
is time for local government to institute noise control 
programs, and its March report presents a management 
approach to setting up such programs, based on the exper- 
iences of cities that ‘‘have tried to come to grips with this 
difficult and growing problem.’’ Establishing a noise con- 
trol program, the association says, can be a complex 
management, legal, and technical problem, with solutions 
to be assessed in the light of the legal framework 
established by Federal and State laws. 


“To Turn Things Around” 


Ordered by the housing commissioners to ‘‘turn things 
around,’”” Oklahoma City Housing Authority’s newly 
appointed director George Ormiston instituted rent collec- 
tion policies which within one year resulted in a 45 
percent drop in delinquent rents from $21,983 to 
$12,220. The Oklahoma Journal reports that Ormiston 
“‘got things moving at the stagnated housing authority by 
adopting a get-tough businesslike attitude—a complete 
change in philosophy’”’—which included eviction for non- 
payment of rent; a $50 maintenance deposit for all 
tenants; exclusion of persons convicted of serious crimes; 
removal of troublemakers on petition of residents; a 
reward to persons reporting vandalism, on conviction of 
the vandal. Ormiston is quoted as saying that the failings 
of Oklahoma City’s public housing, have been due to a 
“complete lack of social and municipal services; general 
decentralization of responsibility and authority; no de- 
fined direction; an awesome, continuing series of assaults 
by vandals and thieves on authority property; complete 
lack of on-going staff training; no tenant counseling and 
screening.” With the new policies backed by the commis- 
sioners, he believes ‘‘the foundation has been laid’’ for a 
turnaround in 1975. 


Solar Energy 


Perhaps the most economical way to use the sun’s energy 
is to equip individual buildings with devices to collect 
solar heat, says Wilson Clark, author of Energy for 
Survival. Mr. Clark, who writes in Exxon’s magazine The 
Lamp, thinks the technology is not complicated; he 
points out that more than two dozen experimental solar 
houses have been built in the United States in the last 25 
years, and that the National Science Foundation has now 
commissioned the construction of solar heating units in 
several schools, and a number of companies have begun to 
manufacture solar heat collectors. 


Interstate Land Sales 


A Federal judge has rejected a Texas land developer’s 
challenge to HUD’s Interstate Land Sales Full Disclosure 
Act and its accompanying regulations. According to the 
word reaching HUD’s Office of Interstate Land Sales 
Registration, a number of developers were relying heavily 
on the judge’s decision, hoping the case represented a 
loophole through which they could seek exemption from 
the Act. But U.S. District Judge Joe J. Fisher closed the 
loophole when he ruled that four developments operated 
by the Wiggins Land Co. must be registered with OILSR. 
The four are Lake Run-A-Muck, Old Snake River, Way- 
ward Wind and Natasha Heights, all located between 
Houston and Beaumont. No lots may be sold in any of 
these developments until the company complies with the 
full disclosure requirements of the Act and files an 
effective Statement of Record with the Office of Inter- 
state Land Sales Registration. 


Financially Troubled Multifamily Housing 


New insights and answers to problems besetting New 
York City’s financially troubled multifamily housing 
projects are expected to result from a research and 
demonstration effort funded jointly by HUD, the Ford 
Foundation, the Rockefeller Brothers’ Fund, and Chemi- 
cal Bank of New York. The demonstration will analyze 
causes of the financial difficulties, as well as design and 
test preventive management techniques. New remedial 
procedures proven effective in the experiment would 
provide an “early-warning’’ system for pinpointing the 
onset of management and financial problems in future 
projects. With some 60 multifamily housing projects in 
financial difficulties, the New York City area represents a 
microcosm of ills facing both federally insured and un- 
insured multifamily projects. 


Home Heating Experiment 


An ordinary house in Biddeford, Maine, is the ‘guinea 
pig” for an experiment it is hoped will lead to less 
expensive houses and less expensive ways to heat them. 
The house has been equipped with a pump that takes 
heat from the air and uses it to heat the house. The 
house is also equipped with a ceramic water heater that 
holds heat better than the ordinary water heater; it allows 
the water to be heated during the night—the off-peak 
hours for electrical use—and be stored during the day. In 
addition, the house is equipped with sophisticated heat- 
measuring devices to check heat losses from various 
points, such as walls. The Maine State Housing Authority 
is participating in the experiments under contract from 
the Federal Energy Administration and working with 
Westinghouse engineers. 
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The Bicentennial -- 


By David O. Meeker, Jr. 


Given old and new challenges facing 
communities and the Nation, the 
Bicentennial celebration just may be 
the stimulus for reviving national 
concern and action at all levels for 
meeting these challenges. The positive 
spirit and civic sensitivity of the 
Bicentennial era are not satisfied by 
the celebration of the Nation’s proud 
past, but seek to demonstrate that 
our heritage is alive in us and that we 
are worthy of our history. 

This need of the Bicentennial to 
accentuate national unity and ac- 
hievement is reinforced by the coun- 
try’s need to solve increasingly diffi- 
cult domestic and foreign problems. 
For its part, the Bicentennial can 
serve as an alternative for bringing 
forth the traditional, explosive capac- 
ity of Americans to meet their 
common problems together. “Bicen- 
tennial” is hardly then a diversion 
from the Nation’s ongoing concerns 
and responsibilities, but rather is a 
confirmation of their importance and 
an inspiration for addressing them 
more effectively. 

Therefore, a program of action at 
local, State and national levels is 
needed which evinces a broad-based 
Bicentennial initiative to make sub- 
stantial progress during the Bicen- 
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tennial era in meeting such problems 
as those affecting housing and em- 
ployment. Initially, public and private 
groups at every level must articulate 
their objectives for the next decade 
or so and develop a program for 
achieving them. Vigorous national 
leadership can encourage needed 
interaction among levels and between 
the public and private sectors so that 
common interests and goals gradually 
emerge which form the basis of new 
and more legitimate national policy. 
Such interaction in the name of the 
Bicentennial can not only promote 


Finding a Deeper Meaning 


specific improvements in the physical 
and social environments of American 
communities, but can also serve as a 
model or stimulator of a more effec- 
tive public process sought by the 
Administration, including, closer 
coordination of Federal policies and 
programs, a more effective partner- 
ship among levels of government, and 
greater input from the private sector 
to public policy. 

Although the recession and energy 
crisis have recently received the 
largest share of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s public attention, many other 
problems, such as the housing short- 
age and crime, have intensified and 
must receive greater attention. The 
interest at the local level in partici- 
pating in substantive Bicentennial 
programs for local improvement is a 
great potential resource for alleviating 
some of the pressure for new national 
policies addressing these problems. 
The Bicentennial could well be the 
banner under which the country 
could regain its forward momentum 
for a national reunification and re- 
dedication to our historic ideals. 


Mr. Meeker is HUD Assistant Secre- 
tary for Community Planning and 
Development. 





Comprehensive 


Planning Assistance 
in Nonmetropolitan 


America 


By Mary Youle 


Because many nonmetropolitan areas 
are experiencing population increases 
for the first time in this century, the 
problems of growth and development 
are now among the planning concerns 
of rural America. Thousands of small 
towns and counties must suddenly 
make decisions about subdivisions, 
small shopping centers, parking, 
public safety, sanitation and recrea- 
tion without the benefit of experi- 
ence or resident technical skills. 


These challenges emerge at a time 


when inflation is blunting the effect 
of public revenues. Reflecting these 
changes, HUD’s Comprehensive Plan- 
ning Assistance program (701) is 
helping States, counties, areawide 
organizations and small municipalities 
to overcome new problems of growth 
as well as old ones of maintaining 
economic vitality. 

Support for nonmetropolitan area- 
wide planning began with the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 
1968 (P.L. 90-448) which authorized 
grants to assist States with compre- 
hensive planning in nonmetropolitan 
districts. This planning is intended to 
address the problems resulting from 
the lack of coordinated development 
of resources and services in rural 
areas as well as to facilitate compre- 
hensive planning for rural develop- 
ment on a continuous basis. 

More than 2000 different munici- 
palities, counties, and areawide orga- 
nizations have been assisted since 
1972, the first year for which an 
appropriation of $100 million was 
available. The proportion of all 701 
funds spent in fiscal year 1973 in 


nonmetropolitan America is estimated 
to be 26.2 percent, which compares 
reasonably well with the 27 percent 
of the population reported by the 
Bureau of the Census to be residing 
in nonmetropolitan areas at that 
time. 

An additional but undetermined 
amount is also being applied to the 
rural portions of metropolitan areas. 
Because of State and local initiatives 
and HUD’s financial assistance, the 
number of areawide organizations 
serving nonmetropolitan America has 
grown from 61 to 315 since 1969. 


State Involvement 

The essential partners in 701 Planning 
Assistance are the State governments. 
From the inception of the program, 
the States have, by law, administered 
those portions which benefit non- 
metropolitan areas. There is, more- 
over, a tradition of compatible and 
supportive working relationships be- 
tween most States and their small 
communities. State planning and 
management agencies can relate local 


needs to statewide policies and re- 
sources and can organize the spe- 
cialized talents required to attack a 
wide variety of problems affecting 
rural areas and small towns. In recog- 
nition of this relationship, HUD has 
for the past 2 years been engaged in 
a cooperative effort with State 
governments designed to strengthen 
their capacity to handle the chal- 
lenges of growth and population 
decline which face different commu- 
nities in nonmetropolitan America. 


Federal Involvement 

The 701 program is coordinated with 
the planning programs of several 
other Federal agencies. Principal 
among these are the Department of 
Agriculture, the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. HUD 
recently entered into agreements with 
the Coastal Zone Management Pro- 
gram and Environmental Protection 
Agency in an effort to simplify plan- 
ning requirements, to improve coordi- 
nation and to eliminate overlapping 
activities among assisted planning 
systems. 

701 may be considered a precursor 
of the block grant concept because of 
the great variety of planning and 
management activities which may be 
funded. Among the more evident and 
significant uses of 701 funds in rural 
America are the following: 

e@ Accomplishing the planning nec- 
essary to secure and apply Federal 
and State financial assistance. Most 
often this work is accomplished by 
areawide councils of governments or 
planning commissions. The result has 
been an appreciable increase in the 
share of State and Federal funds 
coming to the affected communities. 
For example, Michigan’s Central 
Upper Peninsula Planning and Devel- 
opment Region used 701 assistance 
to prepare comprehensive and func- 
tional plans to enable member com- 
munities to qualify for HUD’s water, 
sewer and open space grants. As a 
result, these communities received 
$1.9 million in HUD water and sewer 
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grants during FY 1973. Currently, 


many State agencies, such as New 
Mexico’s Department of Local As- 
sistance, are using 701 grants to help 
small communities develop Housing 
Assistance Plans required for Com- 
munity Development Block Grants. 

e@ Providing the planning and 
management expertise that small 
communities, with their limited reve- 
nue sources, cannot be expected to 
retain themselves. The skills required 
to hold down the cost of government 
and improve the quality of life in 
these small communities are as im- 
portant to them as they are to larger 
cities and urban counties. Through 
701, States assemble technical skills 
needed by small local governments. 
For example, the Texas Department 
of Community Affairs has developed 
an inexpensive pictorial technique for 
judging housing quality which can be 
used by  nonprofessional housing 
evaluators after a one-day training 
session. These housing evaluators are 
employed by councils of government, 
counties and small towns throughout 
the State to assess housing conditions 
and determine local housing needs. 

e@ Organizing areawide cooperative 
enterprises to attract job-producing 
and tax-paying industries and to work 
out methods of retaining existing 
businesses. Many small communities, 
faced with out-migration of young 
and skilled workers, obsolete methods 
of production and inefficient trans- 
portation linkages, have used 701 
assistance to plan for economic devel- 
opment. The economic livelihood of 
small communities belonging to 
Minnesota’s Region Nine Develop- 
ment Commission was threatened by 
the abandonment of rail service for 
exporting crops. The commission 
used 701 assistance to study efficient 
methods of collecting and transport- 
ing grain, and developed a plan for a 
centralized unit train facility servicing 
eight grain elevator cooperatives. The 
plan also calls for a centralized grain 
market and shipping terminal that 
would bring together cooperatives too 
small to be independently economi- 
cal. This plan, when fully imple- 
mented, will result in substantial sav- 


Strip cropping and field windbreaks help prevent wind erosion on Anselmo fine sandy 
loam soils in southwest Nebraska. OPPOSITE—(background center) Picnic site being 


graded along shore ot Coyote River. 


ings and increased grain production 
due to increased export capability. 

@ Stimulating the construction and 
rehabilitation of housing and improv- 
ing its distribution. The development 
of State or regional “fair share” plans 
and the establishment through legisla- 
tion of housing authorities and 
finance agencies have had a signifi- 
cant effect on housing in rural areas. 
The North County (New Mexico) 
Housing Authority was instrumental 
in planning for the construction of 
1,300 units of Operation Break- 
through housing in that area, 300 of 
which were completed by February 
1975. 

e@ Saving money by cooperation 
and increased efficiency. The eight 
county Purchase Area Development 
District in Kentucky has retained a 
full-time public administration 
specialist to assist small communities, 
on request, with revenue sharing, 
personnel classification 
budgets, capital development pro- 
grams and feasibility studies. Docu- 
mented savings to the region from 
this process have been realized in the 
amount of $954,850. 


studies, 


New Provisions 

Recent amendments to the 701 
statute require by August 1977 the 
development of land use and housing 
elements as part of the compre- 
hensive planning process. We expect 
that many States and localities will 
take this opportunitity to develop 
and apply new measures for the pro- 
tection of natural resources including 
areas of critical concern such as 
productive soils. Farmland is not an 
inexhaustible resource, and the re- 
sponsible governments affected will 
increasingly be confronted by hard 
choices as demands for recreation, 
transportation, residential and com- 
mercial space sprawl ever outward 
from metropolitan centers. Congress 
intends 701 to help governing bodies 
to conduct thorough and balanced 
reviews of the costs and benefits of 
various mixes of land uses. Regional 
bodies and localities developing re- 
source management plans will be 
expected to consult with citizens 
representing farm and rural develop- 
ment interests as well as other af- 
fected interests. The 701 program can 
provide small communities with the 
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means to cope with these complex 
problems and will give them special 
consideration so that they will not be 
unduly burdened by the new plan- 
ning requirements. 

We expect that rural areas and 
small communities will increasingly 
rely on 701 assistance to enable them 
to protect their land _ resources. 
Helena, Montana, is one city that has 
already used 701 funds to deal with 
this problem. Growth pressures from 
the City of Helena had resulted in 
uncontrolled residential sprawl, much 
of it encroaching on prime agricul- 
tural lands where heavy investments 
for irrigation had been made. Much 
of the patchwork residential develop- 
ment was unserviced by water or 


sewage systems. In response to these 
problems. the city is developing a 
plan with implementing ordinances to 
curtail future misuse of prime agricul- 
tural lands and to encourage resi- 
dential development of a density 
which will make the provision of 
water and sewer facilities economi- 
cally feasible. 

In several States, we are witnessing 
new and expanded efforts to exploit 


reserves of coal and oil. In partner- 
ship with local governments, regional 
planning organizations and the States, 
701 may also be expected to assist 
many of these smaller communities in 
planning new housing, streets, and 


services required to accommodate the 
increasing populations which are 
already in evidence. In other areas, 
we expect to see 701 used as a means 
of conserving energy and existing 
housing stock. 

701 funding for nonmetropolitan 
areas in FY 1975 will be over $24.0 
million out of a total budget of $100 
million. Direct funding for nonmetro- 
politan areawide planning organiza- 
tions will increase from $6.9 million 
in FY 1974 to $9.5 million in FY 
1975. Additional grants for disaster 
recovery and Federal impact will go 
to nonmetropolitan areas depending 
on need. 

HUD’s commitment to small 
towns and counties and their citizens 
remains strong. With the assistance of 
the State governments, HUD’s plan- 
ning and management assistance is 
enabling local leadership to cope with 
a wide range of problems in small 
towns and rural areas throughout the 
country. ® 
Ms. Youle is a community planner in 
HUD’s Office of Community Planning 
and Development. 
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HORIZONS 
ON DISPLAY 
Community 


Achievement in 
the Bicentennial 


Context 


By Hugh Allen 
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In the months ahead, HUD will direct 
the program of “Horizons on Dis- 
play,” a portion of the Bicentennial 
celebration that will spotlight achieve- 
ments of the Nation’s communities in 
meeting their needs. Horizons on Dis- 
play will feature a cross section of 
community problems and methods 
used to solve them. The program’s 
intent is to prove that there are 
workable solutions to these questions. 

HUD, in conjunction with the 
American Revolution Bicentennial 


Administration (ARBA), is sponsor 
and implementing agency for Hori- 
zons on Display. Little known as yet, 
the program expects to draw national 
and international attention to the 
private and public projects that repre- 
sent good ideas in action. 

Horizons also relates to United 
States participation in Habitat, the 
1976 United Nations Conference in 
Vancouver, Canada, which will focus 
on problem-solving in the manmade 
environment and the related human 





issues of man in the urban setting. 
Habitat is seen as a logical followup 
to the 1972 Stockholm conference 
on the physical and natural en- 
vironment. 

In some respects Horizons on Dis- 
play grew out of considerations for 
United States participation at 
Vancouver; this participation will 
include films and publications about 
several of the Horizons sites. The 
Horizons program will be extensively 
advertised abroad this summer so that 
international visitors and delegates to 
Habitat can plan a Bicentennial visit 
to this country. 


HUD Bicentennial Activities 

HUD’s Bicentennial activities emerged 
from a long period of interagency 
and internal meetings. Responsibility 
for implementation now rests with 
agency Bicentennial Coordinator 
Ronald Stegall, working under David 
O. Meeker, Assistant Secretary for 
Community Planning and Develop- 
ment. Mr. Meeker represents HUD on 
the Federal Agency Bicentennial Task 
Force on the Domestic Council 
Cabinet Level Bicentennial Com- 
mittee, and chairs the Federal Agency 
Bicentennial Task Force for the Sub- 
committee for Washington, D.C., and 
Philadelphia. 

John Eiland, Vernell Wright, and 
Lou Manza, program officers in the 
Office of Community Planning and 
Development, handle two additional 
elements of HUD’s Bicentennial in- 
volvement. John Eiland, assisted by 
Vernell Wright, is coordinating the 
HUD response to Bicentennial pro- 
grams in Washington and 
Philadelphia. Lou Manza is coor- 
dinating certain proposals to institute 
a national dialogue on long range 
Bicentennial issues—questioning, for 
example, whether a “one-shot” 
celebratory effort might be less 
meaningful than an era of Bicen- 
tennial celebration offering an oppor- 
tunity to identify and deal with 
significant national issues over a 
period of years. As Bicentennial coor- 
dinator Ron Stegall recently said, 
“After all, the Revolution didn’t 
happen on the fourth of July. It took 


13 years before a viable constitution 
was framed and signed. So we might 
logically take as long to com- 
memorate that event in a meaningful 
way.” 

The Bicentennial era concept is 
being explored in several ways. In 
one instance, the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities has provided 
funding for an American Issues 
Forum, designed to provide the 
Nation with an agenda of topics for 
national discussion at all levels. 


Horizons on Display 

But the major focus of HUD activity 
over the past 7 months has been the 
Horizons on Display effort. Working 
with ARBA, HUD has identified 10 
broad Horizons subject areas: citizen 
participation, communications, com- 
munity development, the economy, 
the environment, human values and 
understanding, learning, leisure, 


transportation and health. (Commu- 
nity development was broken down 
further into eight categories: historic 
preservation, urban renewal/neighbor- 


hood preservation, new towns, 
management, planning, public serv- 
ices, land use controls and housing.) 
Project criteria emphasize private as 
well as public sponsorship, and it 
should be noted that projects need 
not be HUD-related—and a good 
proportion are not. 


Program Recently Launched 

Last March 12, Mr. Meeker and 
ARBA Administrator John W. Warner 
brought Horizons on Display into 
official existence by signing an inter- 
agency agreement providing FY °75 
funding for four basic tasks: 1) 
identifying and designating 200 
sites; 2) developing a national 
educational program; 3) establishing 
guidelines for visitor services, and 4) 
preparing material to aid States and 
cities in developing localized Horizons 
on Display programs. 

The first task is essentially com- 
pleted. By early April Horizons proj- 
ects had reached HUD. 

Brief descriptions were written and 
lists were sent out to appropriate 
Federal agencies, State Bicentennial 


9 


organizations, and advisory groups, 
with an empty column headed “your 
choices.” HUD field offices, which 
contributed to the original list to 
insure regional representation, also 
assisted in this effort. The difficult 
winnowing-down process was neces- 
sary since a decision had been made 
to aim for 200 as befitting a bicen- 
tennial designation. (The remaining 
projects will be forwarded to State 
groups for consideration for local 
Horizons on Display programs.) 

A joint HUD/ARBA memorandum 
stated the criteria used in selection: 
“This national program will not make 
a scientific evaluation of the projects 
nominated....They will not claim 
perfection.’ Instead, HUD has 
attempted to identify projects that 
are operational, that represent a 
degree of innovation or excellence 
(based on the judgments of profes- 
sionals and users), and, importantly, 
that are representative of the Nation. 
Each State, then, is represented 
among the 200, with sites in small 
towns, rural areas and great cities. 

The education effort is in progress. 
This stage rests in part on the promo- 
tional activities of a distinguished 
board of experts, who have endorsed 
Horizons on Display and helped pub- 
licize the program. 

HUD is preparing a Horizons on 
Display catalogue, with pictures, 
maps, and a description of each site. 
This will be distributed abroad as 
well as to Americans traveling during 
the Bicentennial, so that in a sense 
the whole project can serve as an 
information clearinghouse for tourists 
and professional groups alike. 

Horizons on Display presents a 
contemporary response to the his- 
torical and festive aspects of the 
Bicentennial celebration. 

It does not imply that “Utopia” 
has been achieved for America’s 
200th birthday. It does intend, how- 
ever, to display those achievements 
we can all be proud of and use as 
models to improve the quality of life 
in communities across the Nation. + 


Mr. Allen is program officer for 
HUD’s Horizons on Display program. 
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The 
HUD Role 
in Small Town 


Development 
An Overview 


By James F. Selvaggi 


The HUD commitment to small town 
development is strong and continuing. 
Its mission with regard to urban 
development, while generally centered 
on larger communities, embraces, as 
well, towns in both the countryside 
and the metropolitan areas. 

HUD employs four basic ap- 
proaches to development and revitali- 
zation of smaller communities: 

e@ HUD programs are administered 
so that smaller communities share 
fairly in available program resources 
for planning, housing and community 
development. 

e@ Grant-in-aid programs are ad- 
ministered with more flexibility than 
in the past and with reduced Federal 
involvement and more opportunity 
for local choices in determining the 
best use of funds to meet local 
development needs. 

e Administration of HUD pro- 
grams is decentralized, with the 
Regional and Area Offices as basic 
points of contact for local officials 
representing nonmetropolitan _locali- 
ties. This permits much easier access 
to decisionmaking officials and 
greater understanding of needs and 
problems of specific localities. Broad 
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program policy is determined at the 
Central Office, with significant input 


from the field. 

@ Cooperation is maintained with 
the Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce (Economic Development 
Administration) and other Federal 
agencies having major responsibilities 
for supporting the growth of small 
towns and supporting the improve- 
ment of nonmetropolitan com- 
munities. 


Community Development 
Community Development Block 
Grants are the principal means by 
which HUD supports small town 
development. Under provisions of the 
Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1974 (Public Law 
93-383), 20 percent of the block 
funds for community development 
are going to communities in rural 
areas. At the 1975 fiscal year funding 
level of $2.45 billion for block 
grants, approximately $470 million is 
available for assistance to rural areas 
and their small towns. 

The Act provides an important 
and necessary form of assistance to 
small towns. For the first time, a 
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predetermined amount of HUD pro- 
gram resources will be allocated for 
small town development. Recipients 
will be able to use the funds on 
locally determined priorities— 
essentially the kinds of activities eli- 
gible under the old categorical pro- 
grams for community development. 
These activities include land acquisi- 
tion and development, community 
renewal, the provision of open space, 
water and sewer, and neighborhood 
facilities, historic preservation and 
other similar projects which con- 
tribute to the economic and social 
health of small towns. 

As a point of comparison, the 
cumulative funding under the old 
community development categorical 
programs for nonmetropolitan areas 
of the country averaged 18 percent 
of all funds appropriated over the life 
of these programs: urban renewal, 
water and sewer, open space, public 
facility loan and _ neighborhood 
facility grant. If Model Cities, 
admittedly a largely urban program, 
is included in the comparison, the 
cumulative funding support for small 
town areas over the life of these 
programs is 16 percent. 





Rural Area Housing 

With respect to rural housing, the 
trend has been improving. A reduc- 
tion in substandard housing (as mea- 
sured by lack of some or all plumb- 
ing facilities) by almost 40 percent 
occurred between 1960 and 1968, 
from about 6.7 million to 4.1 million 
units. As of 1970 the number of 
units in rural areas which lacked 
some or all plumbing facilities had 
dropped to 3.1 million. 

HUD support and that of other 
Federal agencies for this long term 
improvement has been substantial. In 
1972, for example, HUD insured 
mortgage loans on 94,772 rural units. 
Of this amount, close to 50,000 were 
subsidized units. An additional 
32,013 public housing units were 
placed under annual contributions 
contracts during that year. Also, 
under the Title I Property Improve- 
ment Program, almost 81,000 rural 
loans were insured by HUD/FHA in 
1972. This represents close to a 
fourth of the number of property 
improvement loans insured by 
HUD/FHA during that year. Mean- 
while, Department of Agriculture pro- 
grams for low- and moderate-income 
families subsidized 91,438 units, and 
an additional 10,881 units were 
rehabilitated under USDA subsidy 
programs. 

The volume and quality of rural 
housing were important considera- 
tions in the assessment and examina- 
tion of Federal housing programs 
during 1973. One conclusion of the 
President’s housing study was that 
major financial institutions are not 
represented adequately in rural areas 
and that the availability of credit is 
limited. In response, HUD, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Vet- 
erans Administration, and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board launched a 
joint effort to continue research in 
this area and to increase private 
lender participation in mortgages, to 
alleviate the short supply of builders, 
and to improve FHA services in rural 
areas. Through various efforts HUD 
has encouraged the building and 
mortgage credit industries to extend 
their resources to rural areas to the 


maximum extent possible. 

Also authorized by the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 
1974, is the Section 8 Housing Assist- 
ance Payments Program that permits 
HUD to make annual contributions 
to owners of existing dwelling units— 
some or all of which are available to 
low income families. A fourth of the 
$900 million for fiscal year 1975 is 
mandated for use in rural com- 
munities. 


Planning 

In recognition of the need to 
strengthen planning capabilities of 
local governments, HUD continues to 
allocate a large share of 701 Compre- 
hensive Planning Assistance funds to 
small towns, rural areas and non- 
metropolitan districts. The level of 
701 funding for nonmetropolitan 
districts tripled between 1970 and 
1973. These districts serve as cost- 
efficient mechanisms for providing 
planning and management services for 
thousands of small communities and 
towns spread across large distances in 
rural areas. In 1970 HUD granted 
$2.8 million in planning assistance to 
131 districts in 34 States; in 1972 
$7.7 million to 260 districts in 42 
States; and in 1973, with total pro- 
gram appropriations the same as in 
1972, nonmetropolitan planning 
assistance increased to $8.4 million 
for 277 districts in 44 States. 

In addition to nonmetropolitan 
planning grants, substantial funds 
have been allotted to the States in 
the form of block grants for planning 
assistance to “‘localities,’ that is, 
counties and cities under 50,000 
population. This funding doubled 
between 1970 and 1973. 


Growth Reporting and Research 
HUD has been assigned major respon- 
sibility for the preparation of the 


President’s ‘‘Report on Urban 
Growth” produced biennially in 
accordance with Section 703(a) of 
the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1970. The second such report 
illustrates the HUD belief that urban 
concerns are not limited to the larger 
cities, and that urban growth is 
inextricably linked to factors in small 
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towns and rural areas. Hence, it’s 
called the 1974 Report on National 
Growth and Development; and it con- 
tains substantial rural coverage. 

Research in support of the growth 
reporting function reflects a similar 
awareness of linkages between urban 
and rural growth and development 
and the necessity for studying the 
linkages. 


HUD Organizational Response 

Under the decentralized system for 
program administration established by 
HUD, day-to-day contact between 
HUD and small towns occurs at the 
Area, Insuring and Regional Office 
levels. Field staff award grants and 
perform the major housing functions. 
They also respond to inquiries, ex- 
plain HUD programs, and provide 
technical assistance. In addition, HUD 
is a member of the Federal Regional 
Council in each of the Federal 
Regions, (along with other major 
Federal grantor agencies). This pro- 
vides for field coordination of HUD 
programs with those of other agen- 
cies, and assures major attention to 
rural affairs in those Regions where 
the Federal Regional Councils have 
such concerns. 

Recently, HUD established an 
Urban Program Coordination Staff 
under the Assistant Secretary for 
Community Planning and Develop- 
ment. Its mission is to carry out the 
statutory mandate under the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act to promote coordination of 
Federal programs affecting the 
development of communities of all 
sizes. All national level functions of 
the former Office of Small Town 
Services are now assigned to the staff, 
which also analyzes the problems of 
small communities in rural areas, 
recommends ways to coordinate HUD 
programs, and serves as the point of 
contact with other agencies on rural 
problems. ® 


Mr. Selvaggi is acting director of 
the Urban Program Coordination 
Staff, HUD Office of Community 
Planning and Development. 
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Community 
Development 
Block Grants 


An Opportunity and a 
Challenge to 
Nonmetropolitan 


Governments 
By Bernard Manheimer 


The Housing and Community Devel- 
opment Act of 1974 introduced a 
new relationship between HUD and 
metropolitan areas. Less well pub- 
licized, but of equal significance, are 
changes in the relationship between 
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HUD and nonmetropolitan areas.* 

Most significantly, as with metro- 
politan cities, HUD will no longer be 
providing funding for or monitoring 
and approving details of specific com- 
munity development projects in non- 
metropolitan areas. Instead, units of 
local government—Indian _ tribes/ 
Eskimos, counties, cities, and towns 
will define priority programs and 
projects, and monitor their success. 
They will prepare an application, in- 
cluding a community development 
plan. If the activities are eligible 
under Title I of the Act and the 
application is accepted, it will be 
funded on a discretionary basis by a 
Community Development Block 
Grant (CDBG). Amounts available for 
such areas in each State are deter- 
mined by a formula related to need 
and population. 


*Outside Standard Metropolitan Sta- 
tistical Area (SMSA) 


STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS 


AREAS DEFINED BY OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET. JANUARY 1, 1974 


Applications 

The 3-year community development 
plan, an essential part of the applica- 
tion, will be, according to the Federal 
Register of Nov. 13, 1974: “*. . . writ- 
ten in a manner to encompass the 
needs, strategy and objectives, and to 
describe a program which is designed 
to eliminate or prevent slums, blight, 
and deterioration where such condi- 
tions exist...” It will include a hous- 
ing assistance plan. Preapplications 
are required, which must go through 
the usual State and areawide clearing- 
house procedures. HUD Area Offices 
review preapplications and advise the 
communities of judgments on them 
and of availability of funds for the 
fiscal year. This advice does not pre- 
clude submission of applications by 
an eligible applicant. For commu- 
nities with less than 25,000 popula- 
tion outside Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas, the Secretary of 
HUD may waive certain requirements. 








Activities Funded 

Eligible activities include most of 
those that were funded under urban 
renewal, water and sewer, and other 
categorical grant programs formerly 
administered by HUD. They also in- 
clude continuation of approved 
Model Cities activities. In addition, 
some CDBG money may be used to 
fund necessary activities normally 
funded by other Federal agencies, 
provided those agencies cannot fund 
the activities in a timely manner, and 
as payment of the non-Federal match 
for related grants-in-aid. The Act and 
Regulations define in detail activities 
that are eligible, and the Regulations 
provide specific examples of ineligible 
activities. 


Funding 
The criteria for determining extent of 
funding of communities outside 
SMSA’s are twofold. All money for 
nonmetropolitan governments, to be 
received directly or through States as 
eligible applicants, is allocated among 
States according to a formula involv- 
ing each State’s share of: (1) non- 
metropolitan population; (2) non- 
metropolitan area poverty (given 
double weight); and, (3) nonmetro- 
politan area housing overcrowding. 
Under a “hold harmless” provision, 
units of general purpose local govern- 
ment that had received HUD funds 
for community development and 
Model Cities projects during the 
period July 1, 1967, to June 30, 
1973, will be entitled to a series of 
diminishing yearly grants (based on a 
calculation described in the Regula- 
tions) for a period ending by the 
close of fiscal year 1980. After hold 
harmless funds are deducted, each 
State nonmetropolitan balance will be 
distributed on a discretionary basis 
with priorities based on: (1) extent 
of substandard housing; (2) extent of 
poverty; (3) extraordinary increase or 
decline in population and/or eco- 
nomic activity; and, (4) imminent 
threats to public health or safety. 
Several communities may join to 
collectively define their community 
development needs and to jointly 
apply for block grants. According to 


CDBG regulations governing “Appli- 
cations and Criteria” which appeared 
in the Federal Register of February 
7, 1975: “Additional priority may be 
extended where there are joint and 
voluntary cooperation agreements 
between States and units of general 
local government or two or more 
units of general local government and 
the activities are designed to imple- 
ment housing and community devel- 
opment plans that are Statewide or 
areawide in scope.” By statute, 20 
percent of the $8.4 billion Commu- 
nity Development Block Grant au- 
thorization over a 3 year period be- 
ginning January 1, 1975 (one and 
two-thirds billion dollars) will go to 
recipients outside SMSA’s. In addi- 
tion, some of the balance will go to 
small communities inside SMSA’s. 
This represents a significant propor- 
tional increase in nonmetro funding 
for HUD. Heretofore, under the com- 
munity development categorical pro- 
grams and Model Cities, approxi- 
mately 16 percent of the available 
funds went to nonmetropolitan areas. 

Of course, the total Federal con- 
tribution to nonmetropolitan areas 
cannot be measured by this program 
or HUD’s activities alone. The 
Farmers Home Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture, for ex- 
ample, provided over $3 billion in 
loans during fiscal year 1974, all for 
rural areas, and, during that same 
period, the Economic Development 
Administration provided about 75 
percent of its $217.5 million in loans 
and grants to recipients outside 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
areas. 

Additional opportunities exist for 
all communities, including those in 
nonmetropolitan areas, to receive 
discretionary funds for innovative 
projects, to meet urgent community 
development needs, and to meet 
emergency needs caused by federally- 
recognized disasters. New commu- 
nities may also apply for such funds. 


Opportunities and Responsibilities 


Opportunities for 
areas are readily 
include: 


nonmetropolitan 
apparent. They 


Available Funds. . . 

@A_ substantial part of HUD 
funds, larger in proportion than 
before, is earmarked for communities 
outside SMSA’s. 

Based on Need... 

@ Priority is given those with the 
greatest need as defined by extent of 
poverty and poor housing conditions, 
and some measure of urgency. 

To Do One’s Own Jobs. . . 

e@ Each community determines its 
own community development needs 
and how the funds will be spent 
(within broad statutory bounds). 

In One’s Own Way... 

@ Fewer strings are attached to 
project performance, since commu- 
nities will monitor and evaluate their 
project performance. 

Responsibilities, except for those 
involved in meeting statutory require- 
ments regarding how funds are to be 
spent and recording and reporting on 
such expenditures, are implicit. The 
most important ones involve func- 
tions previously performed in part by 
HUD relating to project monitoring 
and approval. Criteria and standards 
will be entirely local/State ones, 
applied locally. 

These block grants, along with the 
recently enacted general revenue shar- 
ing program, reverse a decade-long 
pattern of increasingly prescriptive 
government control of funds for 


States and localities. In the case of 
Community Development Block 


Grants, it is the implicit responsi- 
bilities provided grantees that most 
significantly alter the pattern. 

President Ford, upon signing the 
Act into law, summarized the oppor- 
tunity for decisionmaking and the 
challenge of responsibility: “In a very 
real sense,” he said, “this bill will 
help to return power from the banks 
of the Potomac to people in their 
own communities. Decisions will be 
made at the local level. Action will 
come at the local level. And respon- 
sibility for results will be placed 
squarely where it belongs—at the 
local level.” ® 
Mr. Manheimer is a program officer, 
Urban Program Coordination Staff, 
HUD Office of Community Planning 
and Development. 
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Categorical Programs 


The New Federalism at HUD 


Replaced By 


Open Space—Urban Beautification—Historic Preservation grants 


Public Facility Loans 


Water and Sewer and Neighborhood Facilities Grants 
Urban Renewal and NDP Grants 

Model Cities Supplemental Grants 

Rehabilitation Loans (program to be ended August 1975) 


ELIGIBLE (CDBG) ACTIVITIES 
(Extracted from PL 93-383) 


(1) the acquisition of real prop- 
erty (including air rights, water 
rights, and other interests therein) 
which is (A) blighted, deteriorated, 
deteriorating, undeveloped, or in- 
appropriately developed from the 
standpoint of sound community 
development and growth: (B) ap- 
propriate for rehabilitation or con- 
servation activities; (C) appropriate 
for the preservation or restoration 
of historic sites, the beautification 
of urban land, the conservation of 
open spaces, natural resources, and 
scenic areas, the provision of recre- 
ational opportunities, or the guid- 
ance of urban development: (D) to 
be used for the provision of public 
works, facilities, and improvements 
eligible for assistance under this 
title; or (E) to be used for other 
public purposes; 

(2) the acquisition, construc- 
tion, reconstruction, or installation 
of public works, facilities, and site 
or other improvements—including 
neighborhood facilities, senior cen- 
ters, historic properties, utilities, 
streets, street lights, water and 
sewer facilities, foundations and 
platforms for air rights sites, pe- 
destrian malls and walkways, and 
parks, playgrounds, and recreation 
facilities, flood and drainage facil- 
ities in cases where assistance for 
such facilities under other Federal 
laws or programs is determined to 
be unavailable, and parking facili- 
ties, solid waste disposal facilities, 
and fire protection services and 
facilities which are located in or 
which serve designated community 
development areas; 

(3) code enforcement in deteri- 
orated or deteriorating areas in 
which such enforcement, together 
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with public improvements and 
services to be provided, may be 
expected to arrest the decline of 
the area; 

(4) clearance, demolition, re- 
moval, and rehabilitation of build- 
ings and improvements (including 
interim assistance and financing re- 
habilitation of privately owned 
properties when incidental to 
other activities): 

(5S) special projects directed to 
the removal of material and archi- 
tectural barriers which restrict the 
mobility and accessibility of elder- 
ly and handicapped persons; 

(6) payments to housing owners 
for losses of rental income in- 
curred in holding for temporary 
periods housing units to be uti- 
lized for the relocation of individ- 
uals and families displaced by pro- 
gram activities under this title; 

(7) disposition (through sale, 
lease, donation, or otherwise) of 
any real property acquired pur- 
suant to this title or its retention 
for public purposes; 

(8) provision of public services 
not otherwise available in areas 
where other activities assisted 
under this title are being carried 
out in a concentrated manner, if 
such services are determined to be 
necessary Or appropriate to sup- 
port such other activities and if 
assistance in providing or securing 
such services under other appli- 
cable Federal laws or programs has 
been applied for and denied or not 
made available within a reasonable 
period of time, and if such services 
are directed toward (A) improving 
the community’s public services 
and facilities, including those con- 
cerned with the employment, eco- 
nomic development, crime preven- 
tion, child care, health, drug 


Block Grants 


Community 
[) Development 


Block Grants 


abuse, education, welfare, or recre- 
ation needs of persons residing in 
such areas, and (B) coordinating 
public and private development 
programs; 

(9) payment of the non-Federal 
share required in connection with 
a Federal grant-in-aid program 
undertaken as part of the Commu- 
nity Dévelopment Program; 

(10) payment of the cost of 
completing a project funded under 
title | of the Housing Act of 1949; 

(11) relocation payments and 
assistance for individuals, families, 
businesses, organizations, and farm 
operations displaced by activities 
assisted under this title; 

(12) activities necessary (A) to 
develop a comprehensive commu- 
nity development plan, and (B) to 
develop a_ policy-planning- 
management capacity so that the 
recipient of assistance under this 
title may more rationally and 
effectively (i) determine its needs, 
(ii) set long-term goals and short- 
term objectives, (iii) devise pro- 
grams and activities to meet these 
goals and objectives, (iv) evaluate 
the progress of such programs in 
accomplishing these goals and ob- 
jectives, and (v) carry out manage- 
ment, coordination, and monitor- 
ing of activities necessary for 
effective planning implementation; 

(13) payment of reasonable 
administrative costs and carrying 
charges related to the planning and 
execution of community develop- 
ment and housing activities, in- 
cluding the provision of informa- 
tion and resources to residents of 
areas in which community devel- 
opment and housing activities are 
to be concentrated with respect to 
the planning and excution of such 
activities. 





in print 


Mayors in Action: Five Approaches to Urban Governance, 
by John P. Kotter and Paul R. Lawrence. New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, 1974. 287p. $16.50. 


In the 1960s, the role of the mayor in our troubled 
cities was a subject of great interest. People agreed that a 
nation would benefit from “good’’ mayors but attempts 
to define a “‘good’’ mayor raised many unanswerable 
questions. The first extensive study, funded by the Har- 
vard Business School and directed by Richard Walton, was 
initiated in 1971. On that research, two Harvard profes- 
sors, John P. Kotter and Paul R. Lawrence, based this 
highly readable book which analyzes the behavior of 20 
mayors and their city governments during the 1960s. The 
authors hope to present a clearer picture of large and 
moderate-sized city mayors along with their governing 
procedures. 

Their research embodied several principles that the 
authors believe are unique. Drawing on previous mayoral 
studies, such as those of Edward Banfield and James Q. 
Wilson, and on so-called “‘case studies’”’ of, for example, 
Richard Lee of New Haven, Kotter and Lawrence evolved 
models of action and thought processes, on which they 
based interview and questionnaire data. These are in- 
cluded in the appendix. From this background, they 
derived ten major models of mayoral behavior. 

Of a mayor's three daily key processes the first is 
“agenda setting” or deciding what tasks to undertake. 
Approaches to this vary from a No. 1 “muddling through” 
to a No. 4 “rational planning’ pattern, with no best 
approach. Victor H. Schiro, a No. 1 pattern user, describes 
his typical day while mayor of New Orleans. Varied 
behavior patterns also emerge in the performance of the 
other key processes: ‘‘network building’ or creation and 
maintenance of cooperative relations in city operations 
and “task accomplishment.” 

Five mayoral types are identified: ceremonial, care- 
taker, personality/individualist, executive, and program 
entrepreneur. Among the 20 mayors studied, four were 
representative of each type. Walton H. Bachrach, Cincin- 
nati’s mayor, is the prototype of the ceremonial category. 
Ralph Locher of Cleveland is typical of the caretaker 
mayor. Although each type produces a different overall 
impact on a city, the efficient mayor is generally success- 
ful at coalignment. The case history of a ‘‘conspicuously 
successful’’ mayor, Ivan Allen, Jr. of Atlanta, is of 
interest. 

An important finding of this study is that a one 
“‘best’’ approach to the mayor's job does not exist. Any 
one method produces different results depending on the 


situation. Also, the mayor’s job, both gratifying and 
difficult, is followed by a retirement which may well be 
unpleasant. Most of the subjects studied had political 
aspirations beyond their office but none were successful. 
Interviews reveal that only three of the mayors are happy 
with their present lives, and in general the post-mayoral 
pictures are sad. It appears that over the past 50 years the 
position of mayor has become less attractive. 


The current condition of our cities creates problems 
in their governance. Our authors fear an unprecedented 
urban crisis both in size and scope. However, the entrance 
of young citizens into local government is encouraging. 
Federal urban programs have created neighborhood 
leaders, many probably black, with potential for leader- 
ship. These authors conclude that “our best hope for the 
future lies in realistically confronting, examining, and 
accepting (not denying) the true situation in our cities. 
Only then will we recognize the great gap between the 
present urban conditions and the requirements of wise 
governance.” 

Perhaps that governance will come from “‘those who 
are brave enough to seek the job of mayor’ to whom this 
book is partly dedicated. 


—Gretchen B. Gregory 
Reference Librarian, HUD 
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A Rural 
Region Meets 


lts Housing 
Problem 


By Margaret Hemphill 


Almost anyone who has had a hand in the frustrating 
business of making rural housing programs work can tell 
you that it is pretty hard to get anywhere without one 
significant ingredient—a vocal and informed constituency. 

Large metropolitan areas have enough population to 
spawn advocacy groups for almost every worthy cause, 
high-powered volunteer talent can be found without much 
difficulty, and governmental agencies have staffs that can 
afford to specialize. Rural areas, where housing needs are 
every bit as urgent, often lack the kind of citizen and 
institutional support needed to turn the bewildering array 
of local, State, and Federal regulations, laws, and pro- 
grams into decent homes and suitable living environments 
for their people. 

How the HUD 701 program has helped one rural area 
overcome this difficulty can be observed in Northeastern 
Connecticut’s Windham region. This 320-square-mile area 
of some 57,000 household population is far more affluent 
than most of rural America, but despite the beguiling 
Currier and Ives setting, the 1970 Census showed 674 
housing units without full plumbing and 974 as over- 
crowded. Perhaps the most badly off are the 1,200 
Spanish Americans, most of them Puerto Ricans, who 
have been attracted to the small mill city of Willimantic 
in the center of the region. 
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Four years ago in its Housing Strategy for the 
Windham Region the Windham Regional Planning Agency 
recommended the formation of an organization which 
could operate both directly to construct new housing and 
indirectly to channel volunteers into housing activities. 
Over the next year WRPA staff attempted to put such a 
group together, but without a great deal of success; 
instead, it was decided to attempt the more limited task 
of initiating and sponsoring a volunteer housing referral 
service. It was hoped that this group could provide on a 
more local and intimate scale the same sort of advice and 
support which Washington State residents now receive 
when they call the Housing Listening Post (see HUD 
Challenge, October, 1974, p. 2). 

Volunteers for the Windham Region Housing Clinic 
were recruited through the League of Women Voters, 
which was already committed to action on the housing 
issue. Space for training seminars was made available by a 
Methodist church, and an Episcopal, Congregational, and 
Lutheran church each supplied baby sitters so that 
mothers of small children could take the course. A 
Roman Catholic church donated money to pay for re- 
prints of local, State, and Federal laws; binders to hold 
them; posters; long distance telephone charges; emergency 
newspaper advertisements and the non-federal share of 
the wages of a Puerto Rican college student who was 
hired to act as interpreter under the work-study program. 

The training course, which has been repeated for a 
second group of volunteers, covered landlord-tenant law; 
protective codes and their enforcement; local, State, and 
Federal subsidized and assisted rental and homeownership 
programs; and how to deal with cases of suspected 
discrimination. Instructors were local, State and regional 
housing administrators and other specialists. Seminars, 
which were held two mornings a week for three weeks, 
were tape recorded so that volunteers could review a 
session (and, in one case, so a mother could take time out 
to give birth to a baby boy). 

These training seminars became in themselves a vehi- 
cle for change. An overworked rural sanitarian met an 
equally overworked city housing code enforcement officer 
and they learned how they might help one another. A 
banker working with federally-assisted mortgages, an FHA 
official, a County Farmers Home Administration director, 
a representative of the State mortgage loan corporation, 
and counselor for a privately sponsored minority home 
ownership assistance organization heard precisely how 
each other’s programs work and how they might be 
applied in rural areas. 

The Housing Clinic began by keeping regular office 
hours at a church across the street from the Windham 
Regional Planning Agency, but redevelopment took the 
building and it was decided that in any case walk-in 
business was not sufficient to justify the volunteer time 
required; now all calls are referred to volunteers by the 
WRPA office. Referrals come from the local Chamber of 





Alderman Deborah Krider leaves City Hall. Her first experience in public service came through the Windham Region Housing Clinic. 


Commerce, the Housing Authority, and social agencies, 
which also distribute WRPA’s annual listing of all rental 
housing developments in the area. This directory, arranged 
by locality, lists facilities, rents, and special regulations, as 
well as eligibility requirements for subsidized develop- 
ments. It is updated annually with the assistance of a 
Housing Clinic volunteer. 

Figures in annual reports may show something about 
what the Housing Clinic has accomplished, but they 
cannot measure the contribution of volunteers who have 
done whatever was necessary to solve somebody’s housing 
problem—pleading with harassed officials on behalf of 
inarticulate but desperate people, spending their evenings 
making the rounds of housing developments with home- 
less families in their cars, marshaling the full range of 
public and private social services that are available but 
often not understood in rural areas. But perhaps the most 
productive result of the Housing Clinic’s work has been 
not the volunteers’ direct help to people in need but the 
development of a cadre of devoted activist and lobbyists 
in the housing cause. 
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“Once you have been inside a house with steps so 
rotted that the family had to leap up to get in, a leaking 
gas stove, and a toilet that flushed into the kitchen sink, 
housing no longer seems an academic issue,” says one 
volunteer who has since become politically active. Among 
the volunteers who have gone on to work for better 
housing in other ways are these: 

@ Community worker Trudy Coolbeth, a red-headed, 
feisty mother and grandmother who has had enough 
personal experience with life on welfare to listen with a 
sympathetic ear, is now a paid community worker with 
the Connecticut State Commission on Human Rights and 
Opportunities. She deals with all sorts of discrimination, 
but brings Housing Clinic experience especially to bear on 
cases where the discriminiation involves housing. 

@ Alderman Deborah Krider got her introduction to 
public service when she was appointed to the Willimantic 
Housing Authority because of her Housing Clinic experi- 
ence. She has since been elected an alderman and brings 
her Housing Clinic expertise and background to City 
Council consideration of housing issues. 
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Housing development official Sheila Amdur (left) inspects self-help houses being built under a technical assistance grant fr 


Home Administration. Former Housing Clinic volunteer, Trudy Coolbeth (right) walks street of New England mill city bordering Puerto 
Rican barrio. 


e@ Development corporation officials Sheila Amdur 
and Jane Joesten were members of the small group which 
banded together in the spring of 1972 to form the 
Northeast Connecticut Community Development Corpora- 
tion. Ms. Amdur, who holds a graduate degree in social 
work and is employed part-time as a mental health 
planner, has served since the beginning as president of the 
organization, which has enabled thirty families to build 
their own houses under a technical assistance grant from 
the Farmers Home Administration, has another thirty 
self-help units scheduled, and is now at work helping 
three small towns develop rental housing for the elderly. 

Other volunteers have testified on housing matters 
before local government bodies, surveyed banks to locate 
lenders participating in Federal mortgage programs, ar- 
ranged meetings to familiarize the local Board of Realtors 
with the programs of the Farmers Home Administration, 
and assisted in the early stages of preparing FmHA 
interest credit loan applications. 


Because of the generosity of volunteers and donors 
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alike, these accomplishments have been achieved, as rural 
programs often are, at surprisingly little Federal cost. 
Staff assistance, referrals to the Housing Clinic, and 
publication costs are covered under the Windham Region- 
al Planning Agency’s regular 701 comprehensive planning 
budget and no special public funds have been sought for 
the project. As for its long-range effectiveness—well, the 
final score is not in yet and it may not be for some time 
to come. c® 


Mrs. Hemphill is Acting Planning Director of the 
Windham Regional Planning Agency with headquarters in 
Willimantic, Connecticut. She writes: “The Windham Re- 
gion is serving as a laboratory for the New Rural Society 
Project. Hud-sponsored, this project, now in its third year 
of existence, has sought to demonstrate that, through 
advances in telecommunications, life in rural America can 
be made sufficiently attractive to provide a true alterna- 
tive to life in the great metropolitan regions. The HUD 
grant is administered by Fairfield University, with Gold- 
mark Communications of Stamford as sub-contractor.” 
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Leadership 


Seminars 


for 
Mayors 


“The position of mayor, next to that of Presi- 
dent, may be the most exciting political post in 
this country. The cities of America have person- 
alities as distinctive as those of its citizens. And 
the mayor has a way of molding the life of his 
city that no legislator has. In our society, many 
vacuums are created and the mayor can step into 
those situations,” Mayor Joseph Alioto of San 
Francisco reminded a group of fellow mayors 
gathered in Phoenix in late January for a HUD- 
sponsored seminar (for mayors only) in leader- 
ship and capacity building. 

In response to the critical need for effective 
urban leadership today, HUD’s Office of Policy 
Development and Research is sponsoring this 
year a pilot series of Mayors Leadership Insti- 
tutes, conducted by the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors in New York City, Phoenix, Savannah 
and St. Louis. Its purpose is to provide the 
participants with a mayor’s perspective on a variety 
of urban issues, and to acquaint them with approaches to 
management that can help them deal with short-term and 
long-range problems. 

The seminars vary in agenda, but have included 
discussion sessions on Federal programs such as the 
Community Development Block Grants, manpower, crimi- 
nal justice, and education. Other topics have focused on 
management techniques, such as making the most effec- 
tive use of time, management-by-objectives, and staffing 
for capacity building. These topics, plus labor-management 
relations, financial management of the city, public in- 
formation and others, are covered in an_ intense 
two-and-a-half day workshop. 

Mayor Angelo Martinelli of Yonkers, New York, a 
“graduate” of the first Mayors Leadership Institute, was 
the kick-off speaker in Savannah. “This is a total work 
conference,” he warned. “There will be no fun and 
games. But you will leave here so gratified, you will want 
to get together again. This is a unique experience.” 

Designed by a mayors planning group made up of 
Richard Hatcher (Gary, Indiana), Ken Gibson (Newark, 
New Jersey), Ben Boo (Duluth, Minnesota) and, Tom 
Maloney (Wilmington, Delaware), each MLI covers a wide 
spectrum: What is the role of the mayor? What must the 
mayor know to make this program operate smoothly? 
How can he make most effective use of the time he 
spends on this issue? 


For example: 

—— A panel discussion on implementing the 
Housing and Community Development Act—ques- 
tions from around the table on Section 8, on 
requirements of the Housing Assistance Plan, on 
intricacies of dealing with HUD Area offices. 
Warren Butler, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Community Planning and Development, answers 
each question in turn. A mayor stands up, gives 
his particular problem. ... A dialogue has begun. 

—— A session on labor-management rela- 
tions—Sam Zagoria, Director of the Labor- 
Management Relations Service, stands before 25 
mayors and says, “The first rule in municipal 
negotiating is that the mayor should stay away 
from the bargaining table. You guys are too nice. 
You don’t have the time to wait the other side 
out....” Around the table, pencils are busy on 

the yellow pads. 

At the end of each institute, the participating mayors 
evaluate the topics, the faculty and the structure of the 
Institute itself. Their suggestions are incorporated into the 
succeeding institutes. 

The reason for HUD’s funding of the Mayors Leader- 
ship Institute through its Office of Policy Development 
and Research is clear. As the most visible official of local 
government, the mayor is often held accountable for 
urban problems over which he has little or no formal 
authority. Meeting these challenges requires widely diver- 
gent skills that, historically, few mayors have possessed. 
But, as Moon Landrieu of New Orleans said to partici- 
pants, “The most important capability is leadership. Lead- 
ership is not the mastering of the techniques of manage- 
ment, but rather the pulling together of those techniques 
in order to fulfill a vision of the city. Surround yourself 
with talented people—brighter than yourself. Listen to 
diverse arguments. Encourage your staff to search out and 
try new things. Assemble all these ‘tools’—and then you 
lead! 

“The cities of America today are where the action is. 
I know of no place where a man can serve with greater 
satisfaction than in the mayoralty of one of the cities of 
this country. It’s where the problems of this Nation are. 
It’s where the problems of this Nation are going to be 
solved.” 

—Feather O'Connor 
Program Analyst 
HUD Office of Policy Development and Research 
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FmHA Means Housing 
= in Rural Ar Cas By L. D. Elwell 
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Housing financed by FmHA is shown under construction near Wadesboro, N.C. 


The Farmers Home Administration 
(FmHA) has a major role in rural 
development. Its antecedents go back 
nearly 40 years, with a highly decen- 
tralized organizational system of 
1,750 county offices staffed by men 
and women who are accustomed to 
working with local people and local 
problems. 

A major force for the total devel- 
opment of rural America, the Farm- 
ers Home Administration got its start 
as the Resettlement Administration, a 
rural rehabilitation agency created in 
1935. One of its primary functions 
was to assist needy farmers to 
re-establish themselves through a pro- 
gram of supervised credit, extended 
through short term loans, and supple- 
mented with grants when necessary. 

To this day, supervised credit is 
one of the distinguishing features of 
the loan programs of the agency. 

During the 1930’s and 40’s the 
loan program expanded to include 
long term loans for farm purchases 
and loans for emergency relief for 
farmers who had suffered production 
losses caused by natural disasters. 
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In September 1937 the agency be- 
came known as the Farm Security 
Administration (FSA). Almost nine 
years later, in August 1946, an act of 
Congress combined FSA and the 
Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Divi- 
sion of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion to form the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. Still, it was not until 
1949 with the passage of the Housing 
Act that the agency received author- 
ity to make loans for homes, and 
these were restricted to building 
houses on farms for farm families. 

About 12 years later, in 1961, the 
Act was amended to permit FmHA 
to make housing loans to non-farm 
rural people, and they still were re- 
stricted to those who lived in com- 
munities with not more than 2,500 
people. For the first time, also, spe- 
cial provisions were made for housing 
loans to provide for construction of 
rental apartments for senior citizens 
and for farm labor housing. 

Four years later, the Housing Act 
was amended to permit FmHA to 
make housing loans to all rural resi- 
dents for homes located in com- 
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munities with as many as 5,500 peo- 
ple. The Housing Act of 1968 again 
increased the eligible town size, rais- 
ing it to 10,000, substantially enlarg- 
ing the area of potential borrowers. 
The Omnibus Housing Act, passed in 
August 1974, raised the population 
limits to 20,000. 

As the agency’s area of operations 
has enlarged, the amount of funds 
available for housing loans has in- 
creased dramatically. Between July 1, 
1960, and June 30, 1969, FmHA 
made $2.3 billion in loans to build 
and improve rural housing, as com- 
pared to the previous nine years 
when a total of only $213 million 
was loaned. For the first time in 
fiscal year 1971, the single year loans 
for all FmHA housing went over $1 
billion. In fiscal 1972 it was $1.9 
billion and in 1973, $2.2 billion. 

The dollar figures are impressive, 
but the true value of this program 
lies in the numbers of homes that 
have been provided in rural areas. 
This table shows the impressive 
growth of the program following the 
enactment of the Rural Housing Act 
of 1968: 


Fiscal 
Year 


Number 


Amount of Homes 


1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 


1975 


$486 220,944 

761,596,531 
1,367,767 ,952 
1,566 620,075 
1,735 688,490 
1,589 883,200 


2,073,000,000 


54,438 
73,351 
113,464 
115,958 
116,705 
94,000 


120,000* 


TOTAL $9,580,777,192 687,916 


*Estimate 


In the past six years FmHA has made 
loans totaling more than $7.5 million 
to build a total of 567,916 houses. 
These have provided safe, decent, 
adequate housing for more than 2.5 
million rural residents who were not 
able to get financing for housing con- 
struction from any other credit 
sources. 

Each house is built specifically for 
the needs of the family who receives 
an FmHA loan. The county supervi- 
sor first discusses the requirements 
for adequate housing with the family, 
then reviews the construction specifi- 





cations of the contractor or builder 
to make certain they meet minimum 
property standards and that they will 
be suitable for the family. FmHA 
construction inspectors make periodic 
checks while the house is being built 
to make certain the family obtains 
one that is structurally sound. 


Rental Program Created 
Many rural residents want individ- 
ual houses, but there is a large seg- 
ment of the rural population—much 
larger than was originally suspected— 
who do not want to buy. To serve 
this group, a program of loans for 
construction of rental and coopera- 
tive apartment units was initiated. 
One obvious group that would be 
served by rental housing would be 
older citizens. Originally limited to 


rental housing strictly for senior citi- 
zens, the program started small and 
developed slowly. 

There was a question concerning 
the demand for apartments in rural 
areas, but when the program was 
opened to all low-to-moderate-income 
families the demand jumped sharply. 
Another group at the other end of 
the spectrum—young couples just 
starting on their own with small fami- 
lies, or no children at all—expressed a 
strong desire to live in rental units. 

The first rental housing loans were 
made by Farmers Home in 1963 with 
two loans totaling $117,000 for the 
construction of 24 units. Originally, 
the maximum loan amount for each 


rental housing project was $100,000. 


Fiscal 
Year 


Number 


Amount of Units 


1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 


1975 


$117,000 24 
1,017,100 159 
1,794,930 264 
4,283,670 555 
5,420,230 727 
12,950,430 1,595 
17,354,350 2,072 
30,228,450 3,201 
26,788,690 2,624 
40,117,880 3,868 
105,062,630 8,682 
173,314,030 13,300 
200,000,000 12,000* 
TOTAL 


618,449,390 49,071 


*Estimate 


The limit was increased to $300,000 
in 1971, and to $750,000 in 1973. 
The Housing and Community Devel- 
opment Act of 1974 removed the 
$750,000 ceiling, requiring only that 
the projects financed be feasible. 

The following table shows the 
growth of FmHA’s rural rental hous- 
ing program during its 11 years of 
existence: 

Individual houses and apartments 
make up the bulk of FmHA’s housing 
program, but other programs are op- 
erated to fill needs not met by them. 


Farm Laborers Assisted 

Another group of people has 
been provided housing through Farm 
Labor Housing loans and_ grants. 
Farm laborers, including migrant 
workers, and their families, probably 
live in the worst housing in this Na- 


tion, worse even than the city ghet- 
toes. 


Over the years, FmHA has made 
loans and grants to individual farm 
owners, associations of farmers, 
groups of farm workers, State and 
political subdivisions, and broad-based 
corporations to build farm labor 
housing units. 

The funds are used to build or 
improve living quarters and to pro- 
vide related facilities, such as basic 
household furnishings and water and 
waste disposal systems and heating 
and lighting systems. 

FmHA makes these loans at a 1 
percent interest rate, repayable in 33 
years. In addition, the agency makes 
grants for as much as 90 percent of 
the project costs, although borrowers 
are required to contribute as much as 
they can to the project cost. 

For other rural residents whose 
incomes are extremely low and who 
live in houses that are unsafe and 
unhealthy, Farmers Home provides 
loans under two programs to rehabili- 
tate or repair homes. 

Under one program, loans up to 
$5,000 may be made to very low 
income families for the removal of 
safety hazards and to provide a water 
and waste disposal system and to in- 
stall indoor plumbing and bathroom 
facilities. These loans are available 
only to owner-occupants and are re- 
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payable in up to 20 years at a | per- 
cent interest rate. 

Under another program of home 
modernization FmHA will loan up to 
$7,000 to improve substandard dwel- 
lings and bring them up to minimum 
property standards. This program per- 
mits the granting of interest credits 
which can reduce the effective inter- 
est rate paid by borrowers to | per- 
cent if the adjusted family income is 
less than $3,000. If the adjusted fam- 
ily income is more than $3,000 but 
less than $5,000 the interest rate will 
be 2 percent. If the adjusted family 
income is between $5,000 and 
$7,000, interest will be 3 percent. 
Terms for repayment of these loans 
may be as long as 25 years. 

Another approach to providing 
housing for low income families has 
been through the development of 


self-help projects. Under this program 
six to 10 families join together to 
build houses themselves, providing as 
much of the labor as they can, and 
further cutting cost of supplies by 
bulk buying. They work under the 
direction of an experienced home- 


builder, and for skilled labor require- 
ments employ electricians, plumbers, 
and others. 

The Farmers Home Administration 
has proved to be a significant force in 
supporting a strong agricultural econ- 
omy through its programs, in provid- 
ing local strength through its com- 
munity facilities program, and in pro- 
viding safe, decent, and adequate 
homes for rural residents. ® 


Mr. Elwell is Assistant Administrator 
for Rural Housing, Farmers Home 
Administration 
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Making Construction Happen ‘*'~ 
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In recent years, a primary problem in 
construction has been inflation, typi- 
fied by rising labor costs and random, 
often unpredictable material short- 
ages. Inflation has combined with the 
increased size and complexity of 
construction projects and with 
specialization and fragmentation in 
the construction industry to create 
chaos in the building process. 
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The results, all too often, are 
projects well over the budget and way 
behind schedule. To understand the 
difficulty that can come from delays, 
it need only be realized that a sched- 
ule setback of as little as one month 
on a $25-million project can add, at 
today’s rate, an average of $250,000 
to the cost of the project in escala- 
tion alone. 


The conference room—where project 
data is analyzed—and the project site 
itself provide the work settings for the 
construction manager. 


Our urban environment needs are 
increasing faster than we can satisfy 
them. And the nature of those needs 
compounds the problem. Typically, 
public construction projects involve 
large volumes, housing for example, 
and/or complex facilities, such as 
sewage and water treatment plants. 

Scope and complexity often work 
against time and money considera- 
tions. And that’s where the rub lies, 
because building projects that involve 
public money invariably are under 
rigid budget and schedule constraints. 
They’re needed sooner than they can 
be built for far less money than is 
available. 

It’s perhaps needless to say that 
the money which HUD can provide 
communities to boost their building 
programs must be put to maximum 
use. Less obvious, however, is just 
how to go about doing that. Yet, 
there are ways to optimize those 
funds (and the funds they supple- 
ment, for that matter) and one way is 
through management. 


Construction Management Structure 

While it would be unrealistic to 
assume that all the problems faced by 
local communities in satisfying their 
built environment needs can be man- 
aged away, it is realistic to take the 





position that they can be minimized. 
Part of the answer lies in a more 
organized approach to construction. 
Construction management is such an 
approach, and it can go a long way 
toward giving the owner control over 
the costs, time, and quality of his 
construction project. 

Construction management is rela- 
tively new in the building process; its 
basic functions aren’t. But the idea of 
organizing them into a formalized 
method is. 

In the usual construction manage- 
ment pattern, the owner retains a 
construction manager to manage his 
project from inception through com- 
pletion. As the owner’s agent, the 
construction manager buys his project 
for him. Usually, the same subcon- 
tractors who would build the project 
under the traditional contract struc- 
ture do so under construction 
management. But the owner is dealing 
with them directly through his con- 
struction manager. The owner pays 
the construction manager a fee, which 
is offset by his not having to pay a 
general contractor's overhead and 
profit. 


CM CONTRACT STRUCTURE 
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TRADITIONAL CONTRACT STRUCTURE 


In the traditional approach, an 
owner hires an architect or engineer 
to design his project. When the design 
is nailed down completely—with every 
doorknob specified or every vacuum 
filter in place—the plans and specifica- 
tions go out for bids. General con- 
tractors bid on the construction, with 
the low bidder usually getting the 
contract. 

The process is sequential. Bidding 
doesn’t start until design is com- 
pleted. Construction doesn’t begin 


until bidding is finished. It is not only 
unnecessarily tedious but also fails to 
get valuable construction knowledge 
on board during the design phase, 
when costs are being “designed in.” If 
the project is over budget, that fact 
won’t come to light until the entire 
project is designed and out for bids. 
The only alternative by then is to 
re-design. The owner loses money to 
inflation and/or loss of income due to 
the delay. He may lose quality if the 
project scope is squeezed to fit the 
budget. The architect loses money to 
often non-billable second effort. 

Construction management brings 
day-to-day construction knowledge to 
a project right from the beginning, 
helping prevent unpleasant budget and 
schedule surprises. 

It also eliminates adversary rela- 
tionships. The construction manager is 
not an entrepreneur selling a project 
to an owner. He is a_ professional 
trained in all aspects of design and 
construction, as well as management, 
who is looking after an owner’s 
interests, not his own, throughout a 
project. 


Organizing Through Teamwork 
Construction management typically is 
characterized by the use of a team 
approach and by the fusion of design 
and construction into a single system. 

The team usually consists of the 
owner, the architect or engineer, and 
the construction manager. Teamwork 
facilitates decisionmaking. The owner 
becomes involved as never before, 
providing regular input on his func- 
tional requirements. And because he’s 
involved, he can make enlightened 
decisions. The architect or engineer 
can devote his full energies to design. 
The construction manager spells out 
the cost and time implications of the 
design decisions. Each member 
operates in the arena in which his 
competence is greatest and with full 
benefit of his fellow team members’ 
abilities. 

A school administrator, whose dis- 
trict is finishing a $20 million build- 
ing program in less than 3 years sums 
up his experience in the team ap- 
proach this way: “Someone always 
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makes the decisions that have to be 
made. But under the conventional 
building program those decisions 
often are made without the owner’s 
knowledge. Construction management 
gave us the opportunity to plug in 
anywhere and say, ‘Hey, wait a min- 
ute; that’s really nice but....’ We 
could get directly involved.” 

The owner’s direct involvement is 
important not only from a functional 
standpoint but also from a_ time 
standpoint. Decisions can be made 
faster when an owner is aware of 
what’s going on. 

In conventional projects, design 
and construction are viewed as sepa- 
rate events. Yet, the greatest gains in 
project delivery occur when the two 
are viewed as one. Construction 
management treats design and con- 
struction as a single process. The 
procedure is to phase design and con- 
struction and to buy the project con- 
tract by contract. What this does is 
permit flexibility and create the 
opportunity for making on-course 
corrections. 

Phased design and construction, or 
fast track, contends that you don’t 
have to have everything in a construc- 
tion project specified to a “t” in 
order to begin construction. As soon 
as you know where a project is going 
to be located on a site, you can bid 
or negotiate with the site contractor 
and begin clearing the land. As soon 
as you know the geometry of a build- 
ing, you can contract for the struc- 
tural framework. The fact that you 
don’t yet know how much carpeting 
will be needed or precisely where the 
interior partitions will be won’t affect 
that structural framework contract. 

Phasing design and construction 
shortens schedules by beginning con- 
struction sooner, and enables the 
design team to begin gathering cost 
feedback early in the project, so it 
can see where it is in relation to the 
budget. 


Multi-Contract Purchasing 

This feedback is essential and is made 
possible by the multi-contract nature 
of most construction management 
projects. Because contractors’ prices 
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are not buried in a lump sum general 
contractor’s bid, high prices can be 
singled out quickly and re-bid or 
negotiated without slowing down the 
project. 

A good example of this occurred 
on a school project. An exterior skin 
had been specified, which, because of 
its special finish, limited competition 
to only one contractor. He knew he 
had no competition. When his bid 
came in, it was 50 percent over the 
estimate. Because the bid was made 
directly to us, the overage was 
spotted quickly. 

Instead of awarding the contract, 
the specification was changed and 
rebid. This time there was competi- 
tion. A bid was received that matched 
the estimate—and from the same con- 
tractor who'd been high the first time 
around. Knowing where the problem 
was enabled us to respond to it. 


Contractor Input Needed 

Equally important is the opportunity 
to elicit contractor input on a de- 
tailed level. Direct communication 
between the owner and the various 
trade contractors can generate cost 
and time effective information. 

For example, an electrical con- 
tractor came to us on one of our 
projects and indicated that he could 
save $4,000 if a change was made in 
the switch specification. We listened— 
especially in view of the fact that the 
switches didn’t cost $4,000. He 
pointed out that only one of his 
suppliers carried the specified switch 
and wouldn’t sell it without a package 
contract for the wiring and conduit— 
on which he was $4,000 over our 
estimate. We specified a comparable 
switch. The electrician bought it from 
a different supplier and got his wiring 
and conduit for our estimate. 

Contract by contract purchasing 
also offers the owner the alternative 
of buying only those items imme- 
diately essential to the project. Con- 
tracts can be negotiated for long lead 
time items. Those for late construc- 
tion activities can be delayed until the 
appropriate time. This can be es- 
pecially important on projects where 
all the funds are not immediately 
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available—as in the case of a water 
treatment facility where supplemental 
Federal funds might be a year or so 
behind local funds. 

Assume that a community has raised 
$20 million towards a $30 million 
water treatment facility and has been 
promised the remaining $10 million 
by the Federal government 12 months 
down the road. The community could 
wait until all the funds were in hand. 
But that would mean a minimum loss 
to inflation of $2.4 million. 

The alternative would be to begin 
design and construction with the 
available funds. Once design was 
under way, major contracts such as 
those for site development, concrete 
work, process equipment, and elec- 
trical and mechanical jobs could be 
led individually. Critical contracts 
requiring less time, such as off-line 
buildings, supportive facilities, land- 
scaping and paving could be post- 
poned until the necessary funds were 
available. The water treatment facility 
would be on-line at least a year in 
advance (and probably sooner), for 
considerably less money. 

Another advantage to multi-con- 
tract purchasing is that it permits an 
owner to buy his project in the man- 
ner which best suits the capabilities of 
the marketplace. This can be critical 
in the huge projects so typical in 
today’s market. Many contractors are 
eliminated from competition on these 
jobs because of their bonding 
limitations. 

In developing a purchasing strategy 
for a $100-million housing project 
recently, we found few firms capable 
of meeting the bond requirements. 
Competition was severely threatened 
in an already limited island economy. 
The most economical approach to 
buying out the project turned out to 
be a series of smaller contracts. By 
breaking the project into a series, the 
potential for competition was in- 
creased as more contractors would be 
able to meet the lower bonding re- 
quirements. In addition to enhancing 
the bidding picture, this procedure 
offers the opportunity to “spread the 
wealth” among a greater number of 
local contracting firms. 
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Alters Building Process 

All of these examples are, essentially, 
illustrations of increased flexibility. 
They bring with them the require- 
ment for increased attention and 
management. But that, indeed, is the 
construction manager’s sole 
responsibility. 

In summary, construction manage- 
ment permits greater flexibility and 
with it, greater project control. It 
alters the traditional building process 
in several ways. A professional is 
added to the owner’s team to guide 
his project from start to finish. Design 
and construction become a single 
system, and valuable construction 
experience is plugged in during the 
design phase and carried through con- 
struction completion. This single 
system approach makes fast tracking 
more manageable, creating shorter 
schedules and _ increasing project 
adaptability. Construction manage- 
ment enables the owner to deal 
directly with the contractors who 
actually build his project, improving 
his chances of obtaining the best over- 
all set of prices. 


The control that can be generated 
through these alterations is a by- 
product of construction management 
whose higher purpose is predictability. 
And it’s this element of predictability 
which can be the greatest asset of all 
to a community’s construction needs. 

The ability to accurately predict 
when a project can be completed and 
what it will cost usually is a pre- 
requisite to getting a construction 
project approved and _ funded— 
particularly when Federal money is 
involved. 

By employing these management 
techniques to increase control and 
flexibility in construction, owners, 
both public and private, can make 
their projects actually happen and 
narrow the gap between our urban 
needs and their solutions. © 


Mr. Scarano is well known throughout 
the U.S. and in the Pacific as an 


authority on construction manage- 
ment. He has been instrumental in 
developing and implementing systems 
and fast track techniques in educa- 
tional and housing facilities. 





A New Direction 
in Equal 
Housing 


Opportunity 


By Gabriel Nemeth 


Greater Hartford (Conn.) financial in- 
stitutions have teamed with the 
Urban League of Greater Hartford 
and HUD in a program to promote 
equal housing opportunities for all 
people of the region. 

This voluntary affirmative action 
mortgage plan is the first of its kind 
in the Nation, assuring full implemen- 
tation of Federal and State open 
housing statutes through the coopera- 
tion of area financial institutions, and 
establishing them as positive agents of 
fair housing. 

At ceremonies marking the formal 
adoption of the plan, held at the 
Hartford Insurance Group’s Tower 
Suite, HUD Acting Regional Adminis- 
trator Harold G. Thompson called the 
plan a “significant milestone in mak- 
ing fair and open housing a reality in 
the Hartford area, and a model for 
the rest of the Nation.” 

Developed through the coopera- 
tion of individual area lending insti- 
tutions and the statewide banking 
associations, the plan calls for the 
mortgaging institutions to take pos- 
itive action to implement nondiscrim- 
inatory housing practices. Through 
cooperation with the Hartford Area 
Office of HUD, mortgage applications 
from builders and developers will be 
weighed in light of equal opportunity 
criteria and past performance. 

William J. Brown, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Urban League, noted, “This 
plan is especially significant because 
it means that the banking community 
in this area has recognized the ex- 
istence of problems in equal access to 
housing and housing credit, and is 
taking positive action to remedy 
them. 

“We hope that in coming months 
the region’s realtors and homebuilders 
will follow the leadership of the lend- 


Participants in landmark affirmative action plan include (left to right): 


Margaret Lord, 


President, Urban League of Greater Hartford; (standing) Lawrence L. Thompson, Area 
Director, HUD Hartford Area Offite; William J. Brown, Executive Director, Urban 
League of Greater Hartford; Nick M. Nibi, Acting Deputy Regional Administrator, HUD 


Boston Regional Office. 


ing institutions by adopting their own 
affirmative action programs.” 

Major provisions of the affirmative 
action plan are: 

1. Lending institutions participat- 
ing in the plan will require signed 
statements that developers, home- 
builders, and contractors are familiar 
with their responsibilities under civil 
rights, fair housing, and other rele- 
vant Federal and State statutes. 

2. As part of processing a mort- 
gage loan application on a housing 
project, banks will request informa- 
tion from HUD on the applicant’s 
previous performance in fair housing. 


3. Lending institutions will for- 
mally confirm affirmative equal op- 
portunity mortgage lending as bank 
policy. The plan will be distributed 
to all management personnel and 
employees in offices making mortgage 
loans. 

4. An officer of each of the sig- 
natory banks will be responsible for 
implementation of the loan, and all 
bank employees will be informed that 
any proven discriminatory act could 
be sufficient cause for termination. 

5. The banks will display the 
“equal opportunity lender” logo in 
their branch offices and in all public 
displays and advertising pertaining to 
mortgage lending. 

6. Applicants receiving written 
notice that their mortgage applica- 
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tions have not been approved will 
also receive notice of the bank’s com- 
plaint procedures if the applicant 
believes that discrimination has oc- 
curred. 

7. The lending institutions will 
provide HUD with semi-annual re- 
ports of steps taken to accomplish 
the plan’s objectives. 

Thirty-four banks have signed the 
plan. These signatories include com- 
mercial banks, mutual savings banks, 
and savings and loan _ institutions. 
Where signatory banks have offices in 
other parts of the State, the plan is 
accepted as total bank policy. 

Lawrence Thompson, Area HUD 
Director, said, “Today’s events mark 
both an end and a_ beginning. 
Eighteen months work has been put 
into the development of this plan, by 
area banks, the Connecticut Bankers 
Association, the Savings Banks As- 
sociation, the Savings & Loan League 
of Connecticut, the Urban League 
and HUD. 

“The task of implementing the 
plan, though, is still before us. But 
the cooperative effort thus far surely 
bodes well for the future of full, fair 
and equal housing opportunity in 
Greater Hartford.” 


Mr. Nemeth is an equal opportunity 
specialist in HUD’s Hartford (Conn.) 
Area Office. 
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The U.N. and 
the Quality 
of Life 


Two major United Nations confer- 
ences during the past 2 years, and 
one to be held in 1976, have a 
common denominator which might 
be termed the quality of life. The 
Conference on the Environment, held 
in Stockholm in 1972, dealt with the 
urgent physical and social problems 
caused by technology, industrializa- 
tion, and population pressures. The 
1974 World Population Conference 
in Bucharest examined a series of 
issues associated with the continuing 
rapid growth of world population, 
including rural-to-urban migration. 
The Human Settlements Conference- 
Exposition (HABITAT), to be heid in 
Vancouver during the spring of 1976, 
will emphasize practical, immediate 
means of enhancing life in both 
urban and rural settlements. 

The consensus at the recent World 
Population Conference was that the 
greatest explosion of population and 
economic activity is taking place in 
the larger human settlements, and 
that settlements are increasing both 
in number and in size. According to 
the World Housing Survey prepared 
in 1973 for the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council, more than half the 
world’s inhabitants will live in urban 
areas by the year 2000, and there 
may be more than 300 cities with a 
population over 1 million (in 1920, 
there were 11). The Inter-American 
Development Bank projects a popula- 
tion of 32 million for Mexico City 
and 25 million for Sao Paulo by the 
year 2000, unless efforts to divert 
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some of the growth to smaller urban 
centers are successful. These figures 
have staggering implications for the 
quality of life in such megalopolises. 
Additional information from the 
World Housing Survey reinforces the 
magnitude of the global housing 
problem. Many countries are building 
only two to four dwelling units per 
thousand inhabitants, although eight 
to ten per thousand are needed. In 
global terms, this means that in urban 
areas alone, the deficit increases by 
four to five million units a year. It 
means, too, that rural inhabitants 
throughout the world have _ been 
almost totally neglected, although 
they still represent over 60 percent of 
the world’s population. 

Statistics such as these underline 
the urgent need for action to reverse 
the deterioration in human settle- 
ments and the resulting impact on 
the natural environment. One major 
result of the 1972 Stockholm Confer- 
ence on the Environment was the 
creation of a permanent United 
Nations Environmental Program 
(UNEP) Secretariat, with a 54- 
member Governing Council and head- 
quarters in Nairobi. At its first meet- 
ing, the Governing Council decided 
that high priority should be given to 
human settlements, and subsequently 
authorized the conference which will 
take place in Vancouver. 

At the second Governing Council 
meeting, held in March 1974, a group 
of developing nations formally pro- 
posed establishment of an interna- 
tional foundation to provide seed 
capital and technical assistance for 
housing and environmental improve- 
ment of human settlements. The 
proposal included an initial $5 mil- 
lion allocation from UNEP and a 
target of $250 million from all 
sources over a 5-year period. The 
Governing Council’s final recommen- 
dation to the U.N. General Assembly, 
however, was for a voluntary founda- 
tion, with an allocation from UNEP 
of $4 million over a 4-year period. 

An optimist would say that the 
world is waking up to many of its 
problems. A pessimist would say that, 
even if this is true, it is too late. As 
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the delegates to the World Population 
Conference were well aware, world 
population—if it continues to grow at 
an average annual rate of 2 percent— 
will double during the next 30 years, 
reaching 6.5 billion by the year 2000. 
Urban growth rate is even more 
rapid—3.2 percent annually—and will 
require only 20 years to double. Al- 
ready, severe housing shortages and 
large squatter settlements afflict some 
of the world’s major cities. Mexico 
City, with a population of 7.3 mil- 
lion, has one of the world’s largest 
areas of substandard housing, contain- 
ing between 2.4 and 3.3 million 
people. Calcutta, with a 6 million 
population, has a similar area contain- 
ing 1.3 million people. 

The only hope for such giant 
cities, many experts feel, is to restrict 
growth and redirect it toward smaller 
cities and towns. Then, of course, 
care must be taken that the second- 
ary cities do not themselves become 
overcrowded. A World Population 
Plan of Action, adopted at the 
Bucharest conference, includes among 
its many recommendations continu- 
ous monitoring and periodic review 
of demographic trends and reduction 
of the birth rate in developing coun- 
tries from 38 per thousand to 30 per 
thousand by 1985. 

A comment by Dr. Lennart Levi 
and Lars Anderson, writing in 
Sweden Now, sums up the role which 
the U.N. may be able to play in 
improving the quality of life through- 
out the world: “Projections of future 
trends make us conclude that the 
various world plans of action (for 
food, water, environment, economic 
growth and distribution, education, 
family planning, health) must be inte- 
grated and put into force. They must 
be evaluated continuously, be inter- 
disciplinary in their approach, and 
focus on the only logical ultimate 
goal of the great majority of man- 
kind, to help them attain at least a 
modicum of quality of life. The solu- 
tion depends on more than access to 
innovative technology and to re- 
sources. h® 

—Ann Weeks, 

HUD Office of International Affairs 


“We must find new ways to stabilize the availability 
of mortgage credit. Temporary interest subsidies will not 
solve the problem. In a time of scarce credit, a subsidy to 
one segment of the housing market may only substitute 
those who benefit from the subsidy for those who would 
have built had the private market operated without 
interference. Such subsidies disrupt the financial market- 
place without increasing the credit available for residential 
construction or correcting damaging fluctuation. 

“HUD does not yet have the complete answer to the 
difficult problem of mortgage credit availability. We urge 
passage of the Financial Institutions Act in the belief it 
will help reduce the severity of housing credit cycles.” 

—Carla A. Hills, HUD Secretary, 
speaking to American 

Bankers Association, 

April 28, 1975 


“The impact of a road on its setting can be esthet- 
ically or sociologically or environmentally good or bad, 
depending on the details and niceties of its design and 
execution. ... The critical problem of how to integrate a 
highway constructively into the Nation’s communities and 
culture is very complex. In an effort to solve it, a joint 
design team approach has been developed. It brings 
together engineers, cost accountants, architects, landscape 
arthitects, sociologists, naturalists, historians and other 
specialists....Such collaborative answers must be 
sought.” 

—Ada Louise Huxtable, New York Times 
architectural critic, writing on 
“Highways Don’t Have To Be Ugly ”’ 


“Like the total United States population, the aged 
have increasingly become metropolitanized, located in 
centers that are both structurally and functionally parts 
of larger metropolitan agglomerations. This is reflected in 
the declining growth rate between 1960 and 1970 of 
elderly persons in small urban and rural places. By 1970, 
only 45 percent of elderly persons were located outside 
urbanized areas in contrast with 56 percent in 1950.” 

—Stephen M. Golant, Assistant Professor, 
Dept. of Geography, University of Chicago, 
writing on “Residential Concentrations 

of the Future Elderly,” in The Gerontologist, 
February 1975 


“By making the Nation’s buildings energy efficient 
we could, within 20 years, save as much energy each year 
as the projected 1990 production capacity of any of the 
prime energy systems: domestic oil, nuclear energy, 
domestic and imported natural gas and coal.”’ 

—A Nation of Energy Efficient 
Building by 1990, report of the 
American Institute of Architects’ 
energy steering committee. 


“Should new renewal efforts be undertaken in the 
future? Is there a role for urban renewal under Commu- 
nity Development Block Grants? There are—and will 
continue to be—legitimate needs and valid roles for re- 
newal activities in the future of virtually all American 
cities. No city has succeeded in solving its major prob- 
lems, let alone its social or economic ones. Few have even 
come close. Each community in the future will have to 
decide for itself what role development has in its physical 
development program.” 

—The Future of Local Urban Redevelopment: 
A Guide for Community Policy Makers 


“The most encouraging development in the housing 
area is the fact that the inflow of deposits in the savings 
and loans has gone up very substantially. It is my 
recollection that in the last reported month about $4 
billion in deposits flowed into savings and loans, and that 
over the last 3 months, it has been a very favorable 
inflow into the S and L’s. 

“This means of course, that there is money available 
for home buyers. And it’s my judgement that once we 
start the upturn from the present recession, that the 
consumer interest in buying homes will increase signifi- 
cantly and with the money available in the S and L’s, | 
think, the prospects for an upturn in the housing industry 
are very encouraging.” 

—President Gerald R. Ford, 
quoted from the transcript 
of his news conference 
May 6, 1975 
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Facts about Section 


A Better Way to Aid Lower Income Families in Obtaining Standard 
Housing from the Existing Housing Stock 


I Scope of Section 8 


The Section 8 Existing Housing program, established 
by the 1974 Housing and Community Development Act, 
is the Federal Government’s major operating program for 
assisting lower income families in securing decent, safe, 
and sanitary housing. The Section 8 Existing Housing 
program (The number 8 refers to the section of the U.S. 
Housing Act of 1937 that the 1974 law amended.) 
emphasizes the competitive forces of the private market 
while leaving to the public housing agency (PHA) respon- 
sibility for providing lower income families with necessary 
financial and other assistance. 


» Will Improve Choices For Eligible Families 


The Existing Housing program places the choice of 
housing in the hands of the consumer and rewards him 
for being a “smart shopper.” Under this program, lower 
income families who have been certified as eligible by the 
PHA are encouraged to negotiate directly with landlords 
to secure rental accommodations best suited to their 
needs and which meet both rental and housing quality 
requirements of the program. 

Housing must meet an acceptable level of quality 
before the PHA can approve payments to landlords under 
the Existing Housing program. HUD established Federal 
housing quality requirements, but localities can tailor the 
standards, with HUD approval, to meet their particular 
situations. The Public Housing Agency operating the 
program will be responsible for informing both certified 
eligible families and landlords as to what standards will be 
required. With appropriate training and information, eligi- 
ble families can gain sufficient understanding of the 
standards so that they may evaluate the quality of 
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dwelling units as they shop for acceptable housing. When 
the certified family finds a housing unit it wishes to 
occupy and reaches agreement with the landlord over 
lease terms, both the landlord and family inspect the 
dwelling for conformance with the housing quality stand- 
ards and submit their findings to the PHA. 

Maximum rent levels (Fair Market Rents) by unit size 
are established by HUD for each county and metropolitan 
area. When a family is certified eligible for the program, it 
is advised of the appropriate unit size, on the basis of its 
family -size and composition and the applicable Fair 
Market Rent. The family will know that it cannot enter 
into a lease in which the gross rent, including utilities, 
exceeds the Fair Market Rent, but the program en- 
courages the family to secure accommodations at a lower 
rent. For the program to work, there must be an ade- 
quate supply of modest, decent housing at or below the 
Fair Market Rents. 


3} 


HUD has provided flexibility in the Fair Market 
Rent. PHA’s can request from HUD, on a unit-by-unit 
basis, exemptions for rents up to 110 percent of the 
established Fair Market Rent. If the rent patterns of a 
jurisdiction preclude use of the program in an area 
because the established Fair Market Rents are too low, 
the PHA can request that rents up to 120 percent of the 
established rent be permitted. The Fair Market Rents for 
existing housing will be adjusted on a periodic basis to 
keep pace with increased costs of basic rents and utilities. 


Allows Local Considerations 
in Setting Maximum Rent 


i Will Motivate Families to Shop Wisely 


The program is designed to encourage families to 
shop wisely, investigating a wide range of housing oppor- 





tunities and negotiating with landlords for the best lease 
terms. Section 8 encourages this in three ways. First, the 
Fair Market Rents will be established at levels high 
enough to encompass a wide range of housing that meets 
program standards. Second, the PHA is responsible for 
providing families with current market information on 
what their rental dollars can command in the market. In 
addition, families will be informed about their rights and 
obligations before they enter into a lease with a landlord. 
Third, the program introduces a shopping incentive credit 
as a reward to families who secure acceptable housing 
below the Fair Market Rent. The family is rewarded with 
a credit equal to a portion of the difference between the 
contract and Fair Market Rents. Smart shopping will save 
money for both the family and the Government. 

A participating family will be more responsible if it 
knows that by abiding by the program rules, it can 
continue to participate in the program as long as Federal 
funds are available and the family remains eligible. Since 
family housing needs change over time with changes in 
family size, job locations or the like, the program has 
been designed to facilitate moves by families without loss 
of assistance support as long as the family terminates its 
existing lease within its provisions and finds alternative 
housing within the program jurisdiction of the public 
housing agency. 


5 The Landlord’s Role 


The role of the landlord in the Section 8 Existing 
Housing program is to provide decent, safe and sanitary 
housing to tenants at a reasonable rent. The program 
requirements which the landlord must meet are those 
which a landlord must customarily provide in that lo- 
cality. His dwelling unit must pass the program’s housing 
quality standards and be maintained up to those standards 
as long as the owner receives assistance payments. In 
addition, the landlord is expected to provide the services 
agreed to as part of the lease with the tenant. 


6 The PHA Makes the Program Work 


The public housing agency makes the program work 
by providing families with the certificates that enable 
them to seek out suitable housing and by entering into 


contracts with landlords to provide assistance payments 
on their behalf. The PHA-landlord contract begins after 
the PHA approves the tenant-landlord lease terms and 
determines that the dwelling unit complies with program 
standards. The contract usually covers 1 year, but may 
extend to 3 years, and payments will be made to the 
landlord as long as the tenant continues in occupancy and 
the unit is maintained in standard condition. If the tenant 
breaks the lease, the PHA will continue to provide a 
portion of the rental payments to the landlord for a 
reasonable period of time, not to exceed 60 days, as a 
grace period during which the owner will seek new 
tenants. Conversely, if the landlord fails to meet his 
obligations under the lease, the PHA has the right to 
terminate assistance payments. 


‘4 Will Provide Sufficient HUD Funding 


To cover the full costs of the program, HUD will 
provide sufficient funds for both the assistance payments 
made on behalf of families and the PHA costs of adminis- 
tering the program pursuant to annual contributions con- 
tracts. It is the Government’s intention to provide suffi- 
cient funding to cover these expenditures for a 5-year 
period, taking into account possible increases in costs due 
to inflation of rents and/or administrative costs. 

When funds become available, HUD will advise public 
housing agencies to submit their applications. Local and 
State public agencies may apply to establish a Section 8 
program. HUD will review the applications, and in making 
awards will take into account any comments by the chief 
executive of the locality involved and any Local Housing 
Assistance Plan (which is part of the Community Develop- 
ment Block Grant program application). Where HUD 
determines that no PHA can feasibly operate a program, 
HUD or its designee may undertake the program. 
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For additional information about the Section 8 pro- 
gram, get in touch with the local HUD area or insuring 
office in whose jurisdiction your community is located. 
Address your inquiries to the Area Office (or Insuring 
Office) Director, attention the Multifamily Housing Rep- 
resentative. 


More Detailed Information 
is Now Available 


® 
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HUD’s 
CONDOMINIUM 
STUDY 


By George Ferguson 


In Section 821 of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 
1974, Congress directed HUD “to 
conduct a full and complete investiga- 
tion and study...with respect to 
condominiums and cooperatives, and 
the problems, difficulties, and abuses 
or potential abuses applicable to 
condominium and cooperative hous- 
ing.” HUD must submit its report to 
Congress by August 22, 1975. 

Section 821 was the result of Con- 
gressional interest and concern over 
numerous press reports of problems 
and abuses associated with condo- 
miniums and cooperatives, particu- 
larly those problems related to the 
phenomenal growth of condominium 
housing since 1970. 

In a condominium development, a 
purchaser holds title to an individual 
unit and shares an undivided interest 
with other unit owners in common 
areas such as open space, elevators, 
hallways, parking and recreation facil- 
ities. In addition to his regular mort- 
gage payment, the condominium unit 
owner pays a monthly fee for current 
maintenance and/or eventual replace- 
ment of the common elements. The 
condominium is managed by an 
elected board of unit owners. 

Condominium, a word of 
derivation meaning “joint owner- 
ship,” denotes a form of housing 
tenure. It does not imply a certain 
type of physical structure; condomin- 
iums can be of high-rise, townhouse, 
or garden-style construction or even 
single family detached houses. They 
are not limited to residential develop- 
ments: office and commercial struc- 
tures can also be owned under the 
condominium mode of ownership. 

In 1973 and 1974, condominium 
construction accounted for a majority 
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of housing starts in several major 
housing markets. And, as a result of 
environmental and energy-related con- 
cerns, consumer demand, spiraling 
costs of land and materials, and other 
social and economic factors, it is 
anticipated that condominium hous- 
ing will constitute a substantial seg- 
ment of the Nation’s housing stock in 
the future. 


Problems and Abuses 

As with any relatively new phenome- 
non, it was perhaps inevitable that 
the recent condominium “boom” 
would be accompanied by problems 
and abuses. Buyer complaints which 
have received the widest attention 
include sales gimmickry; exaggeration 
of future project amenities; mislead- 
ing advertising; shoddy construction; 
long-term developer leases on recrea- 
tional facilities, often with cost-of- 
living escalator clauses; restrictive 
*““sweetheart” agreements between 
developers and management firms; 
loss of unescrowed buyer deposits; 
the failure of the developer to pay 
his share of association fees; and 
“low-balling,” or underestimation of 
the owners’ monthly assessments. In 
addition, special problems associated 
with buildings converted from rental 
status have been identified. These 
include inadequate warranty or bond 
for key mechanical systems; inade- 
quate engineering and architectural 
surveys of existing equipment; and 
summary displacement of present 
tenants (particularly the elderly and 
others on limited or fixed incomes) 
into tight rental markets. 

These problems encompass a wide 
gamut of legal, social, and economic 
issues. Understandably, they have 
generated substantial public demand 
for investigation and reform. 


Responses to Problems 

The response from government and 
industry has taken several forms. 
HUD has published a pamphlet en- 
titled “Questions About Condomin- 
iums—What to Ask Before You Buy” 
(HUD 365). Developers have prepared 
and are distributing similar consumer 
information pamphlets that inform 
potential buyers about their rights 
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and obligations as condominium unit 
owners. The National Association of 
Homebuilders issued such a booklet, 
and the Florida Condominium Devel- 
opers Association has adopted a 
voluntary code of ethics in an 
attempt to prevent future consumer 
abuses in that State. 

A growing number of States have 
recognized that their existing laws— 
many of which are based on FHA’s 
1962 model enabling legislation—are 
inflexible and do not contain ade- 
quate consumer protections. Conse- 
quently, States such as Virginia, New 
York, Florida, and California, to 
name a few, have initiated new 
approaches to the problem and have 
adopted, or are in the process of 
adopting, revised or “second genera- 
tion” condominium statutes. These 
statutes recognize the complexity of 
the condominium concept and con- 
tain provisions designed to remedy 
potential problem areas. (See “A 
Second Generation of Condominium 
Statutes,” Stephen G. Johnakin, HUD 
Challenge, October 1974.) 

Congressional interest in problems 
of condominiums runs high. In addi- 
tion to Section 821 of the 1974 
Housing Act, bills for national mini- 
mum standards, disclosure and regula- 
tion of condominium sales have been 
introduced by Senators Proxmire, 
Brooke, and Biden and, in the House, 
by Congressmen Rosenthal (N.Y.), 
Gude (Mo.) and Congresswoman 
Collins (Il.). 

Direct Federal involvement in the 
condominium market is presently 
minimal. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission and HUD’s Office of 
Interstate Land Sales Registration 
require sellers of condominiums to 
file registration statements in certain 
but limited instances. There are also 
certain detailed requirements for 
developers who wish to qualify for 
FHA or VA-backed mortgages or for 
participation in FNMA _ (‘Fannie 
Mae”) and FHLMC (‘Freddie Mac”) 
programs; but these units constitute a 
very small share of the total condo- 
minium market. 

The major bills presently before 
Congress propose to give HUD im- 





portant new powers. Bills sponsored 
by Proxmire, Rosenthal, Gude and 
Collins would have the Secretary of 
HUD certify the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of detailed developer state- 
ments relating to major financial, 
structural, and managerial aspects of 
the condominium. HUD certification 
would cover such matters as esti- 


mated operating and maintenance 
costs and engineering and archi- 
tectural plans for construction or 
conversion of the project. Approval 
by the HUD Secretary would be 
required before the developer could 
advertise any units for sale. 


On October 9, 1974, in hearings 
before the Senate Banking Committee 
on the proposals of Senators Prox- 
mire, Brooke, and Biden, Michael H. 
Moskow, HUD’s Assistant Secretary 
for Policy Development and Re- 
search, urged the committee to defer 
consideration of such legislation until 


Shown participating in condominium 
hearings in Wash., D.C., are HUD 
officials (left to right): Douglas 
Parker, Deputy General Counsel; 
Michael H. Moskow, Assistant 
Secretary for Policy Development 
and Research; and, David M. deWilde, 
Acting Assistant Secretary- 
Commissioner, Housing Production 
and Mortgage Credit. 


Illustrative of the increasing number 
of condominium developments are 
townhouses in Westborough Greens, 
South San Francisco (above) and 
Fairfax Plaza in Fairfax, Va. 
(bottom). 
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the HUD study had been completed. 
“The task before us. . . is to ascertain 
what abuses are occurring and what 
kinds of remedial actions are justi- 
fied, and to then assess the effective- 
ness of State and local government 
efforts to determine whether Federal 
legislation is needed,” Moskow said. 

With this background, the Depart- 
ment has undertaken a broad range 
of activities in connection with its 
statutorily-charged study under Sec- 
tion 821. Following are highlights of 
these efforts: 

1. The Department has contracted 
with Arthur D. Little, Inc., a na- 
tionally-known consulting firm, to 
prepare certain substantive material 
for the report to Congress. This firm 
will do three things: (a) develop, for 
the first time, a national data profile 
of condominiums—where they are, 
numbers, cost, and demographic in- 
formation on who lives in them; (b) 
provide an in-depth analysis of how 
widespread and severe abuses are in 
condominiums; and (c) provide an 
in-depth inventory of State legislative 
activity related to condominiums in 
the 50 States; an analysis of State 
and local law in six metropolitan 
housing markets which represent 
typologies of condominium activity; 
and an analysis of New York law 
governing condominiums. 

The information in this study will 
then be incorporated into HUD’s 
report to Congress. In response to the 
Congressional mandate, the study also 
will include data on cooperatives 
where appropriate. 

2. The Office of General Counsel 
has drafted a State condominium 
consumer protection act covering 
both conversions and new condo- 
miniums. Drafts of the act have been 
circulated for comment to experts in 
the field and to consumer and in- 
dustry groups. (The Commission on 
Uniform State Laws also is in the 
process of drafting a model State 
condominium consumer protection 
statute.) The bill has been circulated 
solely as a technical assistance func- 
tion. 

3. Consultation is being conducted 
with State and local officials, legal 
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and financial experts, consumers and 
developers to ascertain if the reported 
abuses are serious and endemic, and 
if they are changing over time; and to 
find out if State and local govern- 
ments have the capacity and are able 
to effectively handle the problems. 
The study team is concentrating upon 
12 jurisdictions that dominate the 
condominium field: New York, 
Florida, California, Hawaii, Texas, 
Arizona, Illinois, Puerto Rico, 
Michigan, Virginia, District of 
Columbia and Maryland. 

4. The Department also has held 
public hearings to inquire into condo- 
minium abuses and possible solutions. 
To date, hearings have been held in 
Washington, D.C. (Feb. 10-12) and in 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida (March 24). 
Over 40 persons testified, and the 
study team obtained valuable first 
hand data on the nature of the re- 
ported problems, remedial efforts by 
State and local governments, and 
proposals for remedying the dif- 
ficulties. 

5. The Office of Policy Develop- 
ment and Research is conducting an 
in-depth evaluation of FHA’s Section 
234 condominium mortgage insurance 
program. One objective of the evalua- 
tion is to determine why the program 
has been so little used. (Section 234 
accounts for less than one percent of 
condominium activity.) The evalua- 
tion will try to determine how much 
of the problem is caused by devel- 
oper unwillingness to use FHA in 
general, and how much of the prob- 
lem relates to the consumer protec- 
tion safeguards built into Section 
234. 

The Office of Policy Development 
and Research has been given lead 
responsibility for the study. A 
Department-wide task force, chaired 
by Assistant Secretary Moskow, 
coordinates the various components 
of the study and provides day-to-day 
advice and assistance. David M. 
deWilde, Acting Assistant Secretary 
for Housing Production and Mortgage 
Credit and Robert Elliott, General 
Counsel, co-chair the task force. 
William Lilley, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Policy Development, 
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serves as vice chairman of the task 
force in charge of day-to-day admini- 
stration. Also serving as members of 
the task force are representatives of 
the offices of Interstate Land Sales 
Registration and Housing 
Management. 

The HUD condominium study is 
intended to provide data which will 
assist the Executive and Legislative 
Branches of the Government in re- 
viewing present and future legislative 
proposals dealing with condominiums 
and cooperatives. If Federal legis- 
lation is needed, it is important that 
it be drafted carefully. 

Which problems are the result of 
the relative newness of the condo- 
minium concept in the American 
housing market, and which are the 
result of intentional developer 
abuses? What complaints are also 
characteristic of other forms of hous- 
ing? What problems are related to the 
depressed housing industry? What are 
the costs of potential Federal inter- 
vention? What problems are unique 
to conversion projects? Are the 
majority of problems occuring in 
second-home and retirement markets? 
Are State governments capable of 
dealing with the problems? It is 
hoped that the HUD study will 
answer these and other important 
questions. 

Unwarranted or excessive regula- 
tion of the condominium market 
might reduce the availability of units 
needed to meet market demand. 
Many people who do not want or 
cannot afford purchase of a conven- 
tional single family house are able to 
obtain a condominium unit. 

Satisfactory resolution of the 
problems besetting the condominium 
market will result in a more sophis- 
ticated and satisfied buying public, 
and, given the projected growth of 
condominium housing, a more stable 
course for America’s future housing 
development. ® 


George Ferguson, a program analyst 
in HUD’s Office of Policy Develop- 
ment and Research, is on the staff of 
the Condominium Study Task Force. 
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Rural Housing Conditions 


The 1970 Census of Housing indicated that 17.7 million or 26 percent of all year-round housing units in the United 
States are located in rural areas. The incidence of homeownership is greater in rural areas than in urban areas, 76 
percent compared to 58 percent. In terms of housing quality, rural residents are disadvantaged with 65 percent of the 
4.4 million U.S. units lacking complete plumbing facilities and 65 percent of the 3.0 million occupied units lacking 
complete kitchen facilities. Rural housing is also valued significantly lower than urban housing. The average market 
value of rural homes, according to the 1970 Census, was about 29 percent less than that of homes in urban areas. 
Environmental considerations loom quite large in the context of rural housing. Nearly 11 million rural dwelling units, 
or 62 percent of all year-round units, are not served by a public water system or a private company. About 10 million 
of these households depend on their own wells. Public sewer systems are even rarer in rural areas where 14.4 million or 
81 percent of the 17.7 million households in year-round units rely on septic tanks, cesspools or other means of 
disposal. In terms of income, which is the key to housing, median farm income in 1973 ran 17 percent below nonfarm 
income. The disparity was even more acute among black farm families whose income was 54 percent below the income 
of farm families of all races. 


All Year-Round Housing Units 


Renter Occupied 


19,782,263 
3,777,384 


Total Owner Occupied 


Urban 50,002,480 27,785,109 
Rural 17,696,604 12,100,436 


All Year-Round Units Lacking 


Complete Plumbing Complete Kitchen Facilities 


% of % of 
Total Total Total Total 


4,397,761 100.0 
1,537 382 35.0 
2,860,379 65.0 


2,972,118 100.0 
1,050,193 35.3 
1,921,925 64.7 


Owner Occupied Units-Median Value 


Total $17,100 
Urban 18,100 
Rural 12,900 


All Year-Round Units: Source of Water 


Urban Total Rural 


Public system or private 

company 48,512,163 97.0 
Individual well 1,411,725 2.8 
Other 76,232 0.2 


6,781,412 
9,690,599 
1,221,711 
All Year-Round Units: Sewage Disposal 

% of 


Urban Total 


Public sewer 44 896,391 
Septic tank or cesspool 4,791,333 
Other 312,396 


Rural 


3,291,284 
11,810,459 
2,591,979 


—Prepared by Robert Ryan 
Office of Administration 
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“Challenge 


US. Department of Housing and Urban Development/Washington, D.C. 20410 


IF YOU ARE... 

A public official, builder, developer, lender, 
architect, planner, or otherwise concerned 
about housing and the cities.... You 
should subscribe NOW to the enlarged 
HUD CHALLENGE magazine—the official 
publication of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. Pass a subscrip- 
tion form along to an associate if you have 
already subscribed for 1975. 


This 36-page monthly illustrated magazine 
features HUD program information, 
projects, policies and new directions; achieve- 
ments by government, private industry, and 
volunteers; ideas and innovations in the 
field, interviews and articles from urban 
experts. 


Please send the coupon directly to GPO. 
HUD-312-42-ASI 








